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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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by Edward G. Cale 
Director, Office of Regional American Affairs * 


The United States and the Latin American 
countries are bound together by many ties. These 
include ties of geography and of history. We also 
share common ideals. Davtiaenen, our interests 
are such that we have customarily found ourselves 
holding essentially the same views on important 

litical issues. I am sure that close cooperation 

tween ourselves and our sister Republics will 
continue, not because we do not often have differ- 
ences of opinion, but because it will continue to be 
in our mutual interest to cooperate and to resolve 
our differences in a spirit of understanding and 
accommodation. 

Cooperation between the United States and the 
other American Republics rests on strong economic 
bases which are likely to be of an enduring nature. 
The principal economic bases of U.S. relations 
with Latin America today are our trade, our pri- 
vate financial relations, and our public financial 
relations. 

Our trade of nearly $7 billion annually is 
divided almost equally between imports and ex- 
ports. Our exports to Latin America are equiva- 
lent to about 1 percent of our national income and 
represent about 20 percent of our total exports. 
Their exports to us are equivalent to about 8 per- 
cent of their national income and represent about 
50 percent of their total exports. 

Our private financial relations involve direct 
private U.S. investments in Latin America in the 
amount of approximately $6 billion. Such invest- 
ments have flowed into Latin America since the 
Second World War at the average annual rate of 
approximately $250 million. In addition, private 
earnings of U.S. companies in Latin America have 
been reinvested, rather than being returned to the 
United States, at the average annual rate of ap- 
proximately $190 million. Thus U.S. private 
investment in Latin America has been increasing 
at the average annual rate of about $440 million 
per year. 

Address made before the Indiana University Con- 


ference on Problems of American Foreign Policy, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., on July 9 (press release 373 dated July 8). 
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Economic Bases of United States—Latin American Relations 


Our public financial relations are conducted 
through membership in the International Bank 
and directly through our own Export-Import 
Bank. The net flow of loan funds (disbursements 
less repayments) from these two institutions into 
Latin America has averaged approximately $93 
million per year since World War II, of which 
approximately 34 has been supplied by the Export- 
Import Bank. The dollar exchange which the 
Latin American countries receive from their trade 
with us and from our private investment and 
loans pa them with the means of obtaining 
— equipment in this country and of servicing 
dollar investment and loans which they need to 
carry out their economic development programs. 
Some of this exchange is also used by them to meet 
their daily requirements for such food and other 
consumer goods as they need to import from 
abroad. 

Favorable trade and financial relations have 
helped the Latin American countries to achieve a 
really remarkable rate of economic progress in 
recent years. Of major importance in these rela- 
tions has been the large demand and favorable 

rices for Latin American export commodities. 

etween 1939 and 1952 the prices of their exports 
had risen so much more rapidly than the prices of 
their imports that they would have been able to 
buy more than twice the physical volume of goods 
in 1952 with the 1939 volume of exports. 

In calling attention to this fact I do not wish in 
any way to minimize the industry, intelligence, 
and ingenuity that our Latin American neighbors 
have Toostal to the progress which they have 
achieved during this period. I merely wish to 
note that favorable price relations facilitated their 
efforts. 

The following are some indications of the really 
remarkable progress which they have made since 
the Second World War: Population is increasing 
in Latin America, on the average, at a rate of from 
2 to 214 percent per annum—more rapidly than in 
most other areas of the world. But national in- 
come has been expanding at a considerably more 
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rapid rate so that there has been a very substantial 
increase in per capita income. Output of goods 
and services has been substantially in excess of 
population growth. The per capita rate of in- 
crease of output of goods and services since the 
war has been around 31% percent per year. Living 
standards have been raised appreciably as a result, 
but not all of the increased output has gone into 
increased consumption. Economic development 
requires that capital be accumulated, and capital 
accumulation in Latin America since the close of 
the Second World War has been exceptionally 
intense, the investment rate approximating 16 
percent of total national income. This compares 
favorably with the record of even highly indus- 
trialized countries. The stock of capital per 
worker has increased on the average of from $1,- 
177 in 1945 to $1,409 in 1952, an increase of more 
than 25 percent. The outstanding feature of this 
development has been the expansion in manufac- 
tures. The value of manufactures increased from 
$6.8 billion in 1945 to $11.4 billion in 1952. This 
is an increase of better than 70 percent in 7 years. 
The value of manufactures surpassed the value of 
agricultural output in Latin America in 1947 for 
the first time and has outranked it ever since. The 
fact that these increases are measured from a very 
low initial base does not detract from, but rather 
emphasizes, the achievement of the other Ameri- 
can Republics during this period. 

Latin American officials are at present seriously 
concerned over the possibility that they may not 
be able to sustain this rapid rate of economic prog- 
ress. In some ways the outlook for doing so is 
not especially good, owing to a decline in the de- 
mand for, an falling prices of, a considerable 
number of their export products such as tin, cop- 
per, lead, and zinc. Faced with a shrinking de- 
mand and declining prices, our Latin American 
neighbors are understandably concerned over the 
situation. They are determined to continue their 
recent rate of progress and to assure their eco- 
nomic development. The United States is, of 
course, not in a position to underwrite the develop- 
ment of Latin America or the other underdevel- 
oped areas. We do not have the means at our dis- 
posal required for such an undertaking. Further- 
more, I do not believe that our good neighbors to 
the south really want us to do so. They are a 
proud, self-reliant, and self-respecting people, and 
I am sure that they believe that they are largely 
capable of meeting their current problems them- 
selves. In addition, the Latin Americans not only 
have the will to meet their problems, they possess 
the resources to do so and to support a much higher 
level of economic activity than they now enjoy. 


What Latin Americans Want 


They are especially interested, however, in ac- 
tion which we may be prepared to take to help 
them: (a) stabilize the prices of their exports, (b) 
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afford them the freest possible access to our markg 
for such exports, and (c) finance the foreign oy. 
rency costs of their economic development prg 
ects. I should like to discuss briefly each of the 
subjects. 


PRICES 


The economic situation in most of the Lat) 
American countries depends to a large degree u 
conditions under which a relatively few of the 
commodities are sold in international trade. Mog 
of the Latin American countries are heavily & 
pendent on one, or at best three or four, raw m 
terials and foodstuffs. For example, tin is th 
bellwether in Bolivia; nitrates and copper i 
Chile; sugar in Cuba; coffee in Brazil, Colombia 
El Salvador, and Guatemala; meat and wool i 
Uruguay; petroleum in Venezuela; and lead ay 
zinc in Mexico and Peru. 

The state of the export trade in these few com 
modities has a direct and major effect upon em 
gin and upon economic activity generally, 

hey supply an overwhelming part of the dolly 
exchange required for the purchase of capitil 
equipment in the United States and for serviciy 
the dollar indebtedness and equity investment 
ef are the means to economic development. 

The Latin American countries have therefor 
suggested that the United States help maintains 
fixed and favorable relationship (from their view 
point) between the prices of the products whid 
they export and the prices of the products whieh 
they import. We have not been able to agree to 
such an undertaking. Even with the decline that 
has occurred in the prices of many of their export 
commodities in the last year or two, they are, i 
general, still favorably priced. Some, such s 
coffee and cocoa, are very favorably priced. 

Furthermore, an undertaking to maintain 
fixed relationship, on a worldwide basis, betwee 
the prices of raw materials and the prices of mat 
ufactured goods would undoubtedly be impossibk 
of fulfillment. It would involve very extensive 
controls over the production and trade of all 
the ater countries. The complexity di 
an undertaking of this nature is suggested by th 
problems that we have had in this country i 
maintaining our agricultural price supports, 
sulting as they have in recurring surpluses. 

The United States, however, is very consciols 
of the problem faced by the Latin American cout 
tries as a result of the fact that their prosperity 
depends to so great an extent on such a limitel 
number of commodities. We believe, furthermor 
that there is a constructive contribution which the 
United States can make toward maintaining 
greater stability in world prices. A number 0 
ways by which we can do this were indicated ly 
the Randall Commission. These include: 


1. Measures tending to relieve or remove iit 
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pediments to U.S. foreign trade and to encourage 
other countries to move in the same direction, a 
matter which I will discuss in greater detail later. 

9. Encouragement of diversification of the econ- 
omies of the countries now dependent upon a small 
number of products, and encouragement of the 

overnments of those countries to pursue policies 
Fkely to attract foreign investors to participate in 
the work of diversification. 

3. Policies which will temper the fluctuations 
of our domestic economy, which exert a great 
influence upon the course of world prices. 


The President, as you know, has indicated his 
determination not to permit the development in 
this country of any material decline in the rate 
of economic activity. In view of the fact that 
approximately 50 percent of Latin American ex- 
ports are sold in the United States, this determina- 
tion should be of very great significance to them. 
Inaddition, the President has announced the initi- 
ation of a new “long-term” stockpiling program 
and has directed the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to review objectives for 35 to 40 minerals in 
the light of broader terms of reference. In ac- 
quiring metals and minerals under this new secu- 
rity program, preference will be given to newly 
mined metals and minerals of domestic origin. 
The program will, nevertheless, have indirect bene- 
fits to the mining industries of other areas, includ- 
ing Latin America. To the degree that the U.S. 
Government buys and stockpiles domestic mate- 
rials, these materials will be withheld from exert- 
ing a generally depressing effect on world com- 
modity markets. 


Since the United States takes about 50 percent 
of all the goods exported by the Latin American 
countries, it is only to be expected that they should 
have a great interest in the tariff policy which we 
pursue. Especially at a time such as the present 
when they face declining prices for many of their 
exports, and when they know that without profit- 
able two-way trade with the United States they 
cannot hope to maintain their standards of living, 
which despite all the advances they have made are 
on the average still very low by comparison with 
ours, the trade policy which we adopt is of very 
great significance to them. Their anxiety is par- 
ticularly acute at present because there are a 
number of commodities which are of major im- 
portance to one or more of the Latin American 
countries concerning which there have for some 
time been almost continuous threats of tariff in- 
creases or other restrictions. 

These commodities include petroleum, upon 
which the economic prosperity of Venezuela de- 
pends and which at present underlies a very favor- 
able trade relationship between the United States 
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and Venezuela. Last year 90 percent of Vene- 
zuela’s foreign exchange came from petroleum and 
24 percent of all its petroleum exports came to the 
United States. They include lead and zine which 
together last year accounted for about 22 percent 
of the export trade of Mexico, 16 percent of that 
of Peru and 11 percent of that of Bolivia. 

We imported about 1,050,000 barrels a day of 
petroleum products in 1953, to meet a consumption 
requirement of about 8 million barrels a day. In 
other words, imports supplied about 12 percent of 
our consumption. There are bills now before Con- 
gress which would shut out % of our current im- 
ports of residual fuel oil, which comes principally 
from Venezuela, and which would severely restrict 
imports of other crude petroleum products. Some 
would oblige the Tariff Commission to impose 
quotas or increase duties whenever injury can be 
shown to any domestic producer. 

Lead is now subject to a duty of 14, cents per 
pound or about 8.2 percent of the 1953 price, and 
zinc is now subject to a duty of %o cents 
pound or about 8.8 percent of the 1953 price. 
There are proposals now under consideration 
which would more than double the duties on both 
of these commodities. 

The reason for these various proposals is the 
fact that the postwar reduction in demand has, 
in some cases, adversely affected our producers, 
just as it has Latin American producers of the 
same commodities. To the extent that the pro- 
posals would be effective, however, they would 
improve the position of our producers by further 
worsening theirs. There is probably nothing in our 
economic relations with the Latin American coun- 
tries at the present time that is as critical as the 
action we a on these commodities. To the ex- 
tent that relief to our domestic producers of the 
commodities involved is warranted, it would be 
highly desirable from the viewpoint of our inter- 
American relations for it to be provided in some 
way that would not restrict imports. Such relief 
would, furthermore, be consistent with the Presi- 
dent’s message to the Congress on March 30 trans- 
mitting the report of the Commission on Forei 
Economic Policy.2- In supporting the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation on assuring raw materials 
for defense, the President stated that he believed 
that it is normally sound that “domestic sources 
for raw materials required for military purposes 
should be assured by direct means and not by tar- 
iffs and import quotas.” 

This is, however, only one part of the total pic- 
ture of our trade relations with the other American 
Republics. There are courses of action in the trade 
field which they are now pursuing which are harm- 
ful to their economic relations with us and which 
they seek in part to justify by allegations of vari- 
ous kinds as to the trade policy of this country. 
For example, the criticism is often made in Latin 


* BuLLETIN of Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
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America that we do not wish them to industrialize. 
In support of this position it is pointed out that 
our tariffs are higher on semimanufactured and 
manufactured products than on raw materials, 
thus making it more difficult for them to process 
their raw materials before exporting them to us. 
They also maintain that they need tariff protec- 
tion for their young industries and argue that the 
United States grew to industrial greatness with 
the help of tariff protection for its industries. 
They therefore state that the United States should 
unilaterally reduce its duties on imports from 
Latin America while agreeing that they maintain 
or increase their tariffs on imports from the United 
States. 

It must be admitted that our tariffs do make it 
harder for the Latin Americans to sell semiproc- 
essed and processed goods to us than to sell us raw 
materials. In general, however, the tariff treat- 
ment accorded by the United States to imports 
from Latin America is very favorable. — 
mately 44 of such imports are on the free list and 
they are therefore not subject to duty. Further- 
more, the average rate of duty on dutiable imports 
from Latin America is generally very low. In 
1953 it was 8.4 percent. In addition, during the 
past 20 years the United States has probably done 
more than any major trading country of the world 
to reduce its tariffs. During the same period, the 
Latin American countries , oon increased their 
tariffs, especially on manufactured products. 
They have also instituted a large number of other 
restrictions on imports which are often more re- 
strictive than tariffs. Some of them have export 
taxes on raw materials which do not apply to 
manufactured goods. Many of them have mul- 
tiple exchange rate systems which, at times, have 
the effect of giving greater encouragement to the 
exportation of manufactured products than to the 
exportation of raw materials. 

With reference to the effect which trade policy 
may have had on the industrial growth of the 
United States, to which our Latin American 
friends refer, it appears much more likely that the 
development of our industry in a very large free 
trade area of 48 states, in which competitive con- 
ditions prevailed, was much more important than 
the fact that our industries were protected against 
imports from other countries. 

In view of considerations such as these, the po- 
sition of the United States is that while we are 
prepared, subject to approval by Congress of ade- 
quate authority, to negotiate with the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, as with other countries, for a rea- 
sonably orderly and reciprocal reduction of trade 
barriers, we are not prepared unilaterally to re- 
duce our tariffs. At the same time, we are will- 
ing to examine sympathetically with our Latin 
American neighbors specific situations where they 
believe that their industrial development is being 
retarded by a lack of tariff protection. In doing 
so, we believe that they will be influenced by the 
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fact that in order to provide increased real ine 
for their growing populations they must inere 
their economic productivity and that encourag; 
industry to develop under competitive conditi 
is an effective means to this end. 
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FINANCING DEVELOPMENT 


It is estimated that over 90 percent of the fy 
that have gone into economic development in Lat 
America in recent years have been supplied fr 
Latin America’s own savings. The remainder 
been supplied by foreign investors, private wif +. ca 
public. It is, of course, upon Latin Americy he , 
savings that the other American Republics my a) 
continue primarily to rely for economic develo al 
ment funds. The United States has, howey me to 
been a significant source of foreign capital. vdha 
increase of U.S. direct private investment in Lat “a hes 
America of approximately $440 million per ye titel . 
since the Second World War has helped to finamg 4,4 J 
a considerable portion of the foreign curre ie 
costs of their economic development. Loans @§ ents : 
the Export-Import Bank and the Internation 
Bank have also helped supply Latin Americi 
needs for capital goods from abroad. 

United States private capital would undoub 
edly be available to the Latin American countrix 
in a much larger volume if they wanted it 
deliberately tried to attract it. Private capitl 
could be made available by the United States 
a much larger scale than could public capitd 
Measured against domestic private investmentifl ain 
the United States, our private investment in Latif y.,;. ¢, 
America is exceedingly small. The $6 billiond§,. 7 
direct private investment which we have madeif},,.in9 
Latin America, and which has been built upif,,,,, i 
this figure over a period of many years, is actual», [ 
small by comparison with domestic private If +. jn 
vestment in the United States during any one yeu j;..01), 
For example, it is small in comparison with & terial 
mestic private investment in the United Stale is, hov 
during 1953 in the amount of $55.7 billion. tein 

The Latin American countries would undoubt§ ;., ¢} 
edly gain much from the investment of furthe wourag 
US. private capital. To them it would meant f 4 y. 
creased economic development with the many bef w;,) 
efits that it brings. In terms of increased incom wh ¢ 
however, the U.S. investor has little to gain hf: ' 
investing in Latin America. In fact one of th mo 
principal reasons why additional U.S. capital do a 
not flow into the Latin American countries is tg "t™ 
existence of opportunities in the United States fg ™ Li 
investing exceedingly large sums of capital at rat taking 
of return which are almost as high, and in som %adil 
cases higher, than the rates that could be earnelf o Lat 
in Latin America. In certain fields, such as 4 tess In 
lic utilities, the average rate of return earned lif Was es 
private capital in the United States is considerabljf ments 
higher than in Latin America and it is difficult} than ¢ 
see how there can be any substantial flow of pt{\% has 
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vate investment funds into such fields until the 
<ituation is radically altered. 

There are also at present a number of basic at- 
titudes which are widely held in Latin America 
that would have to be overcome before the flow of 
United States private capital could be materially 
increased. For example, it is often alleged that 
US. capitalists are invading the Latin American 
countries, are attempting to control them, and do 


not wish them to become industrialized because 
we wish them to be merely a source of raw ma- 


terials and a market for industrial products. As 
[have indicated earlier, the amount of U.S. pri- 


aS vate capital flowing into Latin America is exceed- 


Bingly small in comparison with the amount in- 


vested domestically in the United States. With 


“ME respect to the allegation that U.S. corporations 


seek to exercise control over the Latin American 
countries, it may be pointed out that on a per cap- 


lt ita basis U.S. investment in Canada is approxi- 


mately 10 times as great as in Latin America and 


“® that our neighbors to the north would resent and 


know to be untrue the allegation that our invest- 
ments influence their economic life. 


Record of U.S. Business 


Although there were undoubtedly abuses in the 
pst the record of U.S. business in Latin America 
sbeen increasingly good. It is upon the Latin 
American governments, rather than upon our own, 


-B that the responsibility devolves for seeing that any 


rmaining abuse is checked and that business in 
their countries is conducted in the national inter- 


‘pest, Today, I believe that it is a fact that foreign 


‘Bthe Latin 


business in Latin America is more sinned against 
than sinning and that in some sectors several of 
merican D perineiaren og have gone so 


far in harassment and restrictive measures as to 


Eiiscourage further investment which could ma- 


terially facilitate their economic development. It 
i, however, for them, rather than for us, to de- 
termine the rate at which investments should flow 
into their countries and we have no desire to en- 
courage capital to go into countries where it is 
not wanted. 

With reference to the allegation that we do not 
wish the Latin American countries to industrial- 


‘I ize, to which I also made references earlier in dis- 


cussing trade problems, it might be pointed out 


thf ‘hat much of the private capital that is now going 
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into Latin America is going into industrial under- 
takings. Furthermore, as a government, we have 
steadily sought to promote the industrialization 
of Latin America and have applauded their prog- 
tess in this field. Since the Export-Import Bank 
was established in 1934, it has made loan commit- 
ments to the Latin American countries of more 
than $2 billion of which considerably more than 
% has been committed since 1945. These loans 
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have made a substantial contribution to industrial 
development in Latin America. Our technical co- ° 
operation program has contributed substantially 
to the same objective. 

As is the case with private capital, the rate at 
which additional public loan capital will flow into 
Latin America is largely for our Latin American 
a to determine. The flow of loan funds 
could undoubtedly be substantially increased. 
Their ability to borrow depends, of course, on the 
basic soundness of their financial position and of 
the projects for which they seek financing. These 
in turn depend upon many factors, including not 
only the volume of their exports but their finan- 
cial and monetary stability. To a very consid- 
erable extent these are factors within the deter- 
mination of the Latin American countries as sov- 
ereign nations, and there are close limitations on 
our ability or our right to influence their action. 

As you may know, the United States and the 
other American Republics are scheduled to meet 
in Rio de Janeiro this fall in a Conference of Min- 
isters of Economy or Finance. The problems 
which I have been discussing with you will make 
up a large part of the agenda for that conference 
and are to be thoroughly discussed. The United 
States is now very actively formulating its posi- 
tion for the conference. It is our belief that not 
only the United States but the Latin American 
countries should go to the conference with posi- 
tive programs for meeting the problems. Their 
stake in maintaining and, if possible, improving 
the generally good economic relations which exist 
between the two areas is as great as ours, and I 
am confident that within the framework of our 
respective national economic policies a good deal 
of progress will be achieved at Rio de Janeiro. 


Question of Recognition of 
New Guatemalan Government 


Press release 375 dated July 8 


At his news conference on July 8 Secretary 
Dulles was asked if he was prepared to state 
whether the United States will extend diplomatic 
recognition to the Government of Guatemala as 
requested by the Junta there. Secretary Dulles 
made the telenieg reply: 


We are applying to that Government the same 
tests as we normally apply when there is a change 


of government. Primarily, we want to feel sat- 
isfied that the new regime will be able and willing 
to carry out its international obligations. If we 


are satisfied on that point, as I hope and expect we 
shall be, then we would proceed to recognition. 
But at the moment we are going oe the nor- 
mal testing as regards ability and willingness to 
carry out international obligations. 
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Floods on Rio Grande 


Following is an exchange of messages between 
President K'isenhower and President Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines of Mexico. 


President Eisenhower to President Ruiz Cortines 
White House press release dated July 1 


I join with the people of the United States of 
America in expressing to Your Excellency and the 
people of Mexico profound sympathy in the tragic 
disaster wrought by flood waters along the Rio 
Grande which has brought untold valeting to 
many persons in both countries. Our thoughts 
and prayers go out to those bereaved and left 
homeless. 


Dwiaeut D. E1isENHOWER 


President Ruiz Cortines to President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated July 3 


In thanking your Excellency very cordially for 
your sympathetic expressions occasioned by the 
floods along the Rio Grande, may I assure you that 
the people of Mexico and I share with the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica the same deep feelings with regard to the loss 
of life and the sufferings which that catastrophe 
has brought to the people along the border of our 
two countries. 

Avotro Ruiz Corrines 
President of Mexico 


Peru-Ecuador Boundary Dispute 
Press release 379 dated July 10 


The United States, as one of the guarantor states 
of the Protocol of Peace, Friendship and Bound- 
aries of January 29, 1942, between Ecuador and 
Peru, is releasing the following communique in 
accordance with recommendations received from 
the Committee of Representatives of the guarantor 
states, which sits in Rio de Janeiro. The com- 
munique is also being released at Rio de Janeiro, 
Santiago, and Buenos Aires, capitals of other 
guarantor states, and at Quito and Lima, capitals 
of the two principals which subscribed to the 
aforementioned protocol : 


In response to the proposals presented by the Com- 
mittee of Representatives of the guarantor states of the 
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Protocol of Peace, Friendship and Boundaries betyw, 
Ecuador and Peru of January 29, 1942, the Governm 
of Peru, in the presence of the Military Attachés of, 
guarantor states accredited in Lima, has proceeded, y 
Vargas Guerra in the Morona River region, with the 

patriation of the Ecuadoran soldiers in its possession ¢ 

puting an end to the differences which might have pre 
diced mutual understanding in its relations with Eey 

: ng act of repatriation took place at 9 a. m. on July 
954. 


Fune 


The Meaning of Independence Day 


Following is the text of a message from ty 
President to Mayor Joseph F. Clark, Jr., of Phi 
delphia, which was read at Independence Day 
Ceremonies at Independence Hall on July 6. 


White House press release dated July 5 Ton 


Dear Mr. Mayor: I send warm greetings tod 
citizens of Philadelphia and the distinguish 
friends joining them for the Fourth of J al cere 
monies at Independence Hall. 

Because your city was the birthplace of our De. 
laration of Independence and was closely as 
ciated with many of the important incidents ay 
figures of our Revolutionary history, it occupig 
a high place in American sentiment and memoria 
For most of us it symbolizes Freedom itself. 

During the neti following upon those stir 
ring events in Philadelphia, the march of freedom 
toward many corners of the globe seemed trim 
phant and certain to continue. But, beginning: 
score of years ago, it has suffered notably fro 
forces marshalled by the leaders of Fascism an 
Communism. Though their evil doctrines differ 
some respects, they are as one in contempt of or 
concepts of liberty and human dignity. Both har 
disdained and attempted to destroy all religious 
belief and have ruled the millions under their co 
trol through cruelty, violence and deceit. 

Important parts of these conspiracies have # 
ready been stopped by an outraged humanity 
Eventually the others are certain to go, because 
the long run nothing can stand before man’s it 
tense desire for personal liberty and his determ: 
nation to worship in his own way. 

On this Fourth of July we a strin 
toward the ultimate triumph of peace and justi 
in the world. May it be a conquest, we pray, af j, +), 
complished not by force, but through patielh orton. 
perseverance and the growth of knowledge al },,, 
understanding among nations and men. hassac 

Sincerely, terest: 
Dwicut D., ErsenHowst f putes, 
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Functions of the American Consul 


by Nicholas S. Lakas 
Vice Consul, Alewandria, Egypt? 


Tonight I want to talk to you about “The Amer- 
ian Consulate in Your Community.” This sub- 
ject is one of great importance to me as an Ameri- 
can and as a member of the Foreign Service of 
the United States. It is of even greater impor- 
tance to me that you understand more fully why 
there isan American consulate in your community. 
Therefore, it is my intention this evening to clear 
up for you such questions as: What is a consulate 
and what is its business? What is a consul and 
what does he do in your community ? 

Much as I would like to speak in detail and at 
great length on a subject close to my heart, consid- 
eration must be given to the limited time available 
tous this evening and I shall therefore restrict my 
talk to a general sketch of the historical back- 
ground of my Service, and to a condensed descrip- 
tion of some of our principal functions. 

The origin of consular offices and functions ante- 
dates the development of diplomatic exchanges. 
Early in the history of commerce, it became neces- 
sary for commercial states to establish a jurisdic- 
tion over their own seamen, vessels, cargoes, and 
nationals. As the operations of commerce in for- 
eign ports also involved national interests as well 
as individual interests of merchants and seamen, 
it beeame equally necessary that this jurisdiction 
be exercised by an agent, that is, by a person who 
was a national of the state concerned. Hence, we 
fnd among the states of antiquity commercial 
magistrates with functions similar to those vested 
In the consuls of today, though much more 
extensive. 

During the Middle Ages, consuls were semiam- 
bassadors and ministers who watched over the in- 
terests of their countrymen, deciding their dis- 
utes, protecting their commerce, and exercising 
arge judicial and commercial powers, independent 
of the laws of the country to which they were 
accredited. When embassies or legations came to 
be established in name and in fact, the consular 
office lost much of its diplomatic character. How- 





‘Address made before the English Teachers’ Club of 
Alexandria on July 1. 
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ever, the growth of world commerce and the inten- 
sification of international relations in our own time 
have had the effect of again broadening the scope 
of consular functions by placing upon consular 
representatives numerous duties of an entirely dif- 
ferent and modern character. 

The United States consular service was created 
in the 1780’s as an addition to our diplomatic serv- 
ice and was subsequently consolidated with the 
diplomatic service under what is now known as 
the Foreign Service of the United States. Today, 
officers of our Foreign Service are generally com- 
missioned as both diplomatic and consular officers. 
While assigned to consulates, officers hold one of 
three ranks: consul general, consul, or vice consul, 
the rank of consul general being, of course, the 
highest consular ne in our Service. An officer 
in charge of a consulate, whether consul general, 
consul, or vice consul, carries full responsibility 
for the proper conduct and execution of the con- 
sulate’s operations in addition to being responsible 
for all decisions which he may make in his capacity 
as the principal officer of the post. 


Growth of Foreign Service 


Our commercial and diplomatic interests in the 
1780’s were tended to by 16 consular officers and 
by three diplomatic missions. Today, our For- 
eign Service is manned by more than 14,000 em- 
ployees, about 1,300 of whom are career officers. 
From the original 19 posts we now have 244 con- 
sulates and diplomatic posts functioning in vari- 
ous communities around the globe. 

According to law, and when there are available 
funds, American personnel are returned to the 
United States any time after 2 to 3 years of con- 
tinuous service overseas for a 30- to 60-day home 
leave, at the conclusion of which they are either 
reassigned to another age or také up an assign- 
ment in the Department of State, or are returned 
to their former station. It has recently become 
the practice to alternate our assignments during 
our early training period from consulate to em- 
bassy and vice versa. 
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The United States establishes consular offices 
at important seaports and trade centers of other 
nations to (1) protect and aid the persons and in- 
terests of erican citizens; (2) encourage and 
facilitate a flow of mutually profitable trade; and 
(3) foster and maintain good will and common 
understanding with the respective communities. 

Early consular records of the United States 
show that we have maintained consular representa- 
tion in Alexandria for more than one century and 
that our first consular office with the rank of con- 
sulate general in our Service was created here in 
Alexandria early in 1854. Our office exercises 
consular jurisdiction over most of the Nile Delta’s 
8,495 square miles, which, in area, is comparable 
to the size of our State of Massachusetts. 

When I say consular jurisdiction, I simply mean 
this. The United States has two consular posts 
in Lower Egypt, one here in Alexandria and the 
other in Port Said. Each post is directly con- 
cerned only with its consular activities within its 
area. Residents in the Governorates of Alexan- 
dria, Damietta, and the six Provinces of Behera, 
Dakhahlia, Gharbia, Menufia, Galubiya, and Shar- 
quia, attend to whatever consular transactions they 
may have with our office at Alexandria. You will 
be surprised to hear, I’m sure, that at least 50 
percent of our daily work has to do with assisting 
residents of this area with a variety of requests 
and problems. 

According to Thomas Jefferson, third President 
of the United States and our first Secretary of 
State, consular representatives from other nations 
stationed in the United States were to be “consid- 
ered as distinguished foreigners dignified by a 
commission from their Sovereign and specially 
recommended by him to the respect of the nation 
with whom they reside.” Consular officials of all 
nations stationed throughout the world carry on 
their work much along the same lines as I “vi m 
colleagues do here in your community in accord- 
ance with the laws of nations, treaties, and consu- 
lar conventions. 


Day-to-Day Functions 


_ Our principal day-to-day operations include as- 
sistance to Americans on a cradle-to-grave basis, 
with a lot of activity in between. It is mandatory 
that the birth of American children abroad be 
—, to the nearest Foreign Service post, 
which, in turn, reports the blessed event to Wash- 
ington. If an American citizen so desires, he ma 
have his marriage abroad witnessed by the consul, 
who then issues a certificate that he did witness the 
ceremony in his official capacity. The consulate 
will bury or ship to the United States the remains 
of American citizens who die in this area. If an 
American citizen dies in this area without a legal 
representative, we assist in the settlement of his 
estate. And not to forget a very important ac- 
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tivity, we investigate claims to American citizen. 
ship and issue documents of identity and passports 
to American citizens. We are also directly in- 
volved in the shipment, discharge, and relief of 
seamen serving on American vessels. Recipients 
and beneficiaries of United States pensions, resi- 
dent in the Alexandria district, receive their checks 
through our office. 

Here are a few more of our functions. Our con- 
sulate general issues immigrant and nonimmigrant 
visas to local residents who desire to visit or to emi- 
grate to the United States. With certain excep. 
tions, invoices of merchandise over $100 in value 
destined for the United States must be certified 
by the consulate general. This consular certifica- 
tion is performed to enforce our customs regule- 
tions with respect to prohibited goods and those 
which require disinfection or special documenta- 
tion. Notarials and depositions are also part of 
our daily routine. j 

Also of primary importance is the analysis, eval- 
uation, and reporting to Washington of events, 
situations, and opinions in Northern or Lower 
Egypt which, we believe, might be of interest to 
our Government. Our reports cover a multitude 
of subjects and range from descriptions of trade 
and commerce facilities to trends in public opinion 
on any number of topics—from local market con- 
ditions to local developments in trade, agriculture, 
and industry. 

The consulate general promotes and protects the 
overseas trade of the United States. We initiate 
trade inquiries about local markets; we encourage 
and facilitate the entry of local producers and 
manufacturers into the export trade with the 
United States. Manufacturers established in this 
area who are interested in expanding their mar- 
kets into the United States are invited to avail 
themselves of a variety of commercial services 
offered by the consulate general without fee.* Our 
commercial reference facilities are also available. 
The consulate general assists local exporters with 
their problems affecting the manner of their ap- 
wens to the American market and the placement 
of their products in the desired areas. a 

If a local businessman or manufacturer is inter- 
ested in any phase of United States trade and pro- 
poses to visit the United States, the consulate gen- 
eral will announce his impending arrival to the 
Department of Commerce and issue the Visl- 
tor an invitation to call on the manager of the 
nearest Department of Commerce office. In m- 
stances where business visitors are interested In 
representation, their names are included in the files 
of the Department of Commerce and are brought 
to the attention of United States firms upon 
inquiry. 

I could go on and on to tell you about our other 


*Epitor’s Nore. Certain of these services are per 
formed upon payment of a fee, as prescribed by law or by 
Executive order. 
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activities here and to describe to you the innu- 
merable unique experiences which have featured 
my tours of duty in other parts of the world. I 
have purposely avoided a detailed description of 
all the functions which we perform but hope that 
I have at least sketched enough of a picture to en- 
able you to have a better understanding as to why 
we are here in Alexandria, what we do, and our 
place in your community. 


Chinese Representation 
in the United Nations 


Press release 376 dated July 8 


At his news conference on July 8, Secretary 
Dulles was asked whether he favored United States 
withdrawal from the United Nations if Red China 
is admitted to that organization. Secretary Dulles 
made the following reply: 


I am so confident that the Communist regime 
will not be seated in any of the principal organs 
of the United Nations that I do not care to proceed 
on the assumption that they will be seated. I 
think that weakens our case and strikes a note of 
defeatism which I think is entirely unjustified. 

The United States has a sonnel case in this 
respect and it is a viewpoint which is shared by 
many other members of the United Nations. The 
record of the Chinese Communist regime is such 
that it is, in my opinion, clearly not qualified to 
be seated in the United Nations. 

Let me, if I may, elaborate that a bit. I recall 
from the days at San Francisco in 1945, when the 
charter was drawn, that there was at that time a 
very considerable argument on whether the United 
Nations should be a universal body which would 
represent all the governments of the world, good, 
bad, or indifferent, or whether membership should 
be on a selective basis. That was strongly argued 
at San Francisco and the proponents of selectivity 
won. That is reflected by the provision in the 
charter that members should be peace-loving and 
able and willing to discharge their obligations 
under the charter. That is strengthened further- 
more by the provision that any nation against 
which enforcement action was taken should be 
liable to suspension from membership in the 
United Nations. In other words, the United Na- 
tions was not set up to be a reformatory. It was 
assumed that you would be good before you got in 
and not that being in would make you good. 

The United States, basing itself on the prin- 
ciples of the charter, which are clear, takes the 
— that the Communist regime is disqualified 
y its consistent record of opposition to the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. In Korea it carried 
on war against the United Nations. At the Geneva 
Conference it continuously denounced the United 
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Nations. It has been the subject of enforcement 
action recommended by the United Nations. In 
Southeast Asia it promoted aggression. All of 
these facts combine to make a case such that we 
do not believe that the requisite vote can be found 
to admit the Communist regime to represent China 
in the United Nations. Because we believe that, 
we do not think that it is wise to proceed on the 
assumption that we are going to be defeated. I 
do not believe Communist China in fact is going 
to be seated. 

So far there are over 150 test cases which have 
come pyar one or the other of the organs of the 
United Nations and in every one of those cases the 
position has been taken that the Communist 
regime should not be seated. In view of the 
strength of our case, the fact that we know many 
other countries share it with us, and in view of the 
past record, I see no reason whatever to assume 
that we are going to be defeated on this issue at 
the present time. 


Mr. Dulles was asked what he considered the 
requisite vote to defeat Red China’s being seated. 
He replied: 


I believe that, as far as the General Assembly is 
concerned, this certainly is an important matter 
which would require a two-thirds vote. Anybody 
that says this is not an important matter is cer- 
tainly not facing up to the realities of the situa- 
tion. I believe that in the Security Council it is a 
matter which is properly subject to veto. 


Mr. Dulles was asked whether that meant that 
the United States would use the veto if necessary. 
He replied: 


It means that we would invoke the veto if neces- 
sary, yes. 


Mr. Dulles was asked whether that meant that 
the United States does not consider it a question of 
credentials. He replied: 


It means that we consider it what the charter 
calls an “important matter.” The charter says 
that important matters shall require a two-thirds 
vote, and, as I say, anybody that does not think 
this is an important matter is exercising a curious 


judgment. 


The Secretary was asked whether, in the event 
that there would have to be a vote to determine 
whether this was or was not an important matter, 
that would be by majority vote. He replied: 


That would be by a majority vote. The charter 
contains, in relation to the General Assembly, the 
basic provision that important matters shall re- 
quire a two-thirds vote. It then goes on by way of 
illustration to indicate certain matters which are 
by definition important matters. Then it goes on 
to say that the creation of an additional category 
of important matters should be by a majority vote. 
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Mr. Dulles was asked who would be hurt the most 
by American withdrawal from the United Na- 
tions. He replied: 


I don’t think there is going to be any American 
withdrawal from the United Nations or any oc- 
vasion for it. 


A correspondent raised the point that Mr. 
Dulles’ predecessor took the position that a vote 
on Chinese Communist membership in the Security 
Council was not a vetoable question. Mr. Dulles 
was asked why his thinking differed on this point. 
The Secretary replied: 


The view is clearly accepted that the admission 
of a new member is subject to veto. And then the 
question arises as to whether the admission of a 
new government is subject to veto. 

In view of the fact that the charter tests as to 
eligibility obviously relate to governments, or can 
only be applied in terms of governments, it seems 
to me that if you look at the substance of the mat- 
ter rather than the form, the question of the 
eligibility of a new government should be subject 
to the same voting tests as the admission of a new 
state. 

The charter says that a state shall not be eligible 
for membership unless it is able and willing to 
carry out its obligations under the charter. Now 
the question as to whether a state is able and will- 
ing to carry out its obligations under the charter 
clearly depends upon its government. There is 
no way in the world of determining ability and 
willingness to carry out obligations except in terms 
of what is the attitude of the government, just as 
in the case of Guatemala, which has been referred 
to. In that case we are withholding recognition 
until we are satisfied that the Government will be 
able and willing to carry out its international 
obligations. 

The test that the charter applies is a test which 
can only be applied in terms of governments. You 
cannot apply the test to an amorphous body, such 
as a state, without regard to its government. 
Therefore, as far as the substance of the matter is 
concerned, it seems to us that it is a substantive 
and not a procedural matter to determine whether 
or not the Communist regime shall be seated. 
That is the reality of the situation. The Soviet 
Union by veto prevents the admission of Japan, 
of Italy, and of many states who are qualified be- 
cause of their peace-loving and law-abiding gov- 
ernments to membership. To say that the Soviet 
Union can exercise that right in that respect, but 
that in this respect the right cannot be exercised, 
seems to me to put the letter above the spirit of the 
charter. 


Mr. Dulles was asked how he accounted for the 
fact that some of the governments whose repre- 
sentatives at Geneva only a few weeks ago signed 


* See p. 83. 
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the 16-power declaration? which in effect termi- 
nated the Korean talks, can now so materially alter 
the view that they eapressed in that declaration, 
He replied: 


Well, I was reading that just before I came down 
here. It says: 
The Communists repudiate and reject the authority and 
competence of the United Nations in Korea and have 
labelled the United Nations itself as the tool of aggression, 
Were we to accept this position of the Communists, it 
would mean the death of the principle of collective secu- 
rity and of the U.N. itself. 


Sixteen nations signed that declaration, and one 
of the reasons why I am confident that the Com- 
munist Chinese regime will not be seated in the 
United Nations is because of the fact that the 
principle to which they subscribed at that time 
leads irrefutably to the conclusion that that regime 
should not be brought into the United Nations, 
As indeed- is said there, the position which Com- 
munist China represents, if it were accepted, would 
mean the death of the principle of collective secu- 
rity and of the United Nations itself. 


Mr. Dulles was asked whether his views on the 
admission of Communist China to the United Na 
tions have been modified since writing his book in 
1950 in which he stated that the only test should 
be whether the regime governs the country or nét, 
and argued in favor of the universal theme rather 
than the selectivity theme. The Secretary replied: 


In the first place, I was arguing for an amend- 
ment of the charter of the United Nations which 
would adopt the principle of universality. The 
other theory was adopted and is in the charter, 
and that is what we are bound by at the present 
time. Furthermore, since that was written, there 
has been the aggression of the North Koreans in 
Korea. There has been the Chinese intervention 
in that aggression. There has been the condemna- 
tion of Communist China as an aggressor. There 
has been the support by Communist China of ag- 
gression in Indochina. These are all events which 
in the winter of 1949-1950 were not predictable. 
We were entitled to believe at that time that there 
was a general acceptance of the principles of the 
United Nations. Since that time there has been a 
very marked change in the situation. There has 
been a series of actions which indicate that the 
hopes which were legitimately entertained, I think, 
at that time perhaps cannot be entertained with the 
same confidence at the present time. 


The Secretary was asked whether that is not also 
true of the Soviet Union. Mr. Dulles replied: 


The Soviet Union is at the present time seated 
in the United Nations. It cannot be put out of 


* BULLETIN of June 28, 1954, p. 973. 
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the United Nations because it would be able to 
yeto that action. In the case of the Soviet Union 
the matter is academic even if we assume, which 
js not necessarily to be assumed, that the record 
of the Soviet Union is comparable to that of Com- 
munist China. The Soviet Union has never been 
declared an aggressor by the United Nations, nor 
have enforcement measures been taken against it 
such as would justify suspension under the 
United Nations Charter. 


Mr. Dulles was asked whether the position of 
Communist China in relation to the principles of 
the United Nations is a worse record than that of 
the Soviet Union. He replied: 


Yes, because Communist China has been found 
by the United Nations to be an aggressor and the 
United Nations has called for enforcement meas- 
ures against Communist China. There is nothing 
comparable in that respect as far as the record of 
the Soviet Union is concerned. Whether that 
should be the case or not is another question. But 
the fact is that the Soviet Union has not been 
found by the United Nations to be an aggressor. 
Therefore it is not a question of inviting into the 
United Nations a government which is itself at 
war with the United Nations and is today subject 
to sanctions which have been called for by the 
United Nations. 


The Secretary was asked whether we are pre- 
pared to have this issue come to a vote in Septem- 
ber when the next Assembly meets, or whether we 
would seek to postpone a vote on the Chinese 
umission. Mr. Dulles replied: 


I would not want to predict at this time what 
the particular techniques will be. Last year the 
matter came up in the form of a resolution, which 
Ithink I moved, that the question of the admis- 
sion of Communist China be postponed for the 
period of the Eighth Assembly.’ That resolution 
prevailed. I remember I handled it myself per- 
wnally on the floor at the opening day of the 
General Assembly. 


Asked whether or not he was ruling out the 
possibility that that move might be made again, 
he replied: 


No, that might very well be the procedure that 
would be followed. 


Asked whether in such a case the vote required 
would be two-thirds or a majority, he replied: 


My recollection is that the resolution was 
adopted by a two-thirds vote, so that it became 
academic. 





*For text of the Secretary’s statement, see ibid., Sept. 
28, 1953, p. 412. The resolution was approved by a vote 
of 44 to 10, with 2 abstentions. 
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Mr. Langley To Head Delegation 
to Philippine Trade Talks 


Press release 368 dated July 6 


The White House on July 6 announced the des- 
ignation by Secretary Dulles of James M. Langley, 
New Hampshire publisher, as the chairman of the 
U.S. delegation which will meet with a Philippine 
delegation to consider possible modification of the 
1946 Agreement on Trade and Related Matters 
between the United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines. This agreement has governed trade 
relations between the two countries since the Phil- 
ippines became independent on July 4, 1946. Its 
reexamination and readjustment were requested 
last year by the President of the Philippines as 
vital to the economic stability of his country, to 
which President Eisenhower replied that the 
United States stood ready to give prompt and 
sympathetic consideration to any specific pro- 
posals for revision which the Philippine Govern- 
ment a wish to advance.' 

Specific proposals have been made by the Phil- 
ippine Government and subjected to preliminary 
examination by this Government. The consulta- 
tions and negotiations which are soon to take place 
are of importance to the United States because of 
its continuing interest in the welfare of the Philip- 
pines and its consequent willingness to discuss 
with the Philippine Government a matter which 
in the Philippines.is considered to be of great 
importance. 

The U.S. delegation will comprise, in addition 
to Mr. Langley, two officers of the Department of 
State as deputy chairman, representatives of the 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture, of 
the Treasury Department, and of the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration, and possibly an official 
of the Tariff Commission. 

The Philippine Government is expected soon to 
announce the composition of its delegation. Con- 
sultations will begin upon the arrival of the Phil- 
ippine delegation in Washington, which will prob- 
ably take place sometime within the next few 
weeks, 


Trade With Philippines 


TEXT OF PROCLAMATION? 


WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority conferred by sec- 
tion 401 of the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 143), 
the President of the United States, through his duly em- 
powered Plenipotentiary, entered into an agreement on 


For texts of correspondence, see BULLETIN of Sept. 7, 
1953, p. 316. 
? No. 3060; 19 Fed. Reg. 4397. 








July 4, 1946, with the President of the Philippines; and 

WHEREAS on October 22, 1946, the two Governments ex- 
changed notes making certain clarifying amendments to 
the said agreement; and 

WHEREAS the said agreement and the said notes were 
proclaimed by the President of the United States by Proc- 
lamations of December 17, 1946 and January 8, 1947, and 
entered into force on January 2, 1947; and 

Wuereas the act of July 5, 1954, entitled “An Act to 
provide for an extension on a reciprocal basis of the period 
of the free entry of Philippine articles in the United 
States”,® provides as follows: 


“The duty-free treatment provided for in section 201 
of the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 143) shall 
apply in lieu of the treatment specified in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of subsection (a) of section 202 of that Act, to 
Philippine articles entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
in the United States for consumption during such period 
after July 3, 1954, but not after December 31, 1955, as 
the President may declare by proclamation to be a period 
during which United States articles, as defined in that 
Act, will be admitted into the Republic of the Philippines 
free of ordinary customs duty, as such duty is defined in 
that Act. Notwithstanding any such proclamation, para- 
graph (2) of such subsection shall be considered as hav- 
ing been in effect for the purpose of applying the pro- 
visions of paragraph (3) of such subsection.” : 


Now THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, acting under and 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by the said act of 
July 5, 1954, do hereby declare and proclaim, on the basis 
of information received from the Government of the 
Philippines, that United States articles, as defined in the 
said Philippine Trade Act of 1946, entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, in the Philippines for consumption, dur- 
ing the period from July 4, 1954, to December 31, 1955, both 
dates inclusive, will be admitted into the Philippines free 
of ordinary customs duty, as such duty is defined in the 
said Philippine Trade Act of 1946. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this tenth day of July, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
fifty-four, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and seventy- 


D ey Mc hour 


By the President 
JoHN Foster DULLEs 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


German Views on U.S.-U.K. Talks 


White House press release dated July 1 


Following is the teat of a letter received by the 
President from Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
the Federal Republic of Germany: 


My bear Mr. Presipent: It is my sincere desire 
to tell you that the Federal Government has with 
deep satisfaction taken note of the Washington 
Communique of June 29 which you published in 
conjunction with Sir Winston Churchill after the 





* Public Law 474, 88d Cong. 
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conclusion of your talks. The clear position on 
questions pertaining to Western Europe and espe- 
cially to the Federal Republic of Germany with 
respect to Western Europe coincides completel 
with the concept of the Federal Government. 
particularly want to thank you for your renewed 
affirmation that the Federal Republic of Germany 
should take its place as an equal partner in the 
community of Western Nations where it can make 
its due contribution to the defense of the free 
world. This statement is in accordance with the 
ardent desire of the great majority of the German 
people. 
Sincerely, 
ADENAUER 


U.S.S.R. Retaliates for Expulsion 
of Soviet Officials from U.S. 


Press release 365 dated July 5 


On July 3 the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs informed the American Embassy at Moscow 
that Lt. Col. H. Felchlin, U.S. Assistant Military 
Attaché, and Maj. W. McKinney, U.S. Assistant 
Air Attaché, have been declared persona non grata 
because of alleged improper activities in the Soviet 
Union. 

The U.S. Government through the American 
Embassy at Moscow has categorically denied the 
Soviet allegations, which are baseless, and pointed 
out to the Soviet Government that no evidence 
whatever has been given to support these charges 
regarding Lt. Col. Felchlin and Major McKinney. 

Maj. McKinney and his family, who are now 
on vacation outside the Soviet Union, will not 
return to Moscow. Arrangements are being made 
for the early departure of Lieutenant Colonel 
Felchlin and his family. 

Since there is no foundation whatsoever for the 
arbitrary action of the Soviet Government with 
respect to Lieutenant Colonel Felchlin and Major 
McKinney, it is obvious that the Soviet authorities 
have taken this action in retaliation for the expul- 
sion in recent months of three Soviet officials for 
espionage and improper activities in this country. 

Comdr. Igor A. Amosov, Assistant Naval At- 
taché of the Soviet Embassy, was declared persona 
non grata by the Department of State on Febru- 
ary 3, 1954. Commander Amosov departed from 
the United States February 8, 1954. 

Alexander P. Kovlyov, Second Secretary of the 
Soviet delegation to the United Nations, was ask 
to leave the United States on February 3, 1954. 
He departed February 10, 1954. 

Lt. Col. Leonid E. Pivnev, Assistant Air At- 
taché of the Soviet Embassy, was declared persona 
non grata by the Department of State on May 29, 





* BULLETIN of July 12, 1954, p. 49. 
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1954. Lieutenant Colonel Pivnev departed from 
the United States on June 6, 1954. 

The texts of the Soviet note and the American 
Embassy’s reply follow. 


U.S. Note of July 4 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
acknowledges receipt of the note of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of July 3, 1954, concerning Lt. Col. 
Howard L. Felehlin and Maj. Walter McKinney, 
Assistant Military Attaché and Assistant Air 
Attaché of this Embassy. 

The Embassy wishes to state that neither these 
officers nor any other members of this Embassy 
have engaged in activities incompatible with their 
diplomatic status and observes that the Ministry 
innit no evidence in support of its allegation 
against Lt. Col. Felchlin and Maj. McKinney. 

However, in view of the action of the Soviet 
Government in declaring these officers persona non 
grata, the Embassy informs the Foreign Ministry 
that Maj. McKinney and his wife are presently on 
leave and will not return to the Soviet Union, and 
Lt. Col. Felchlin and his family will depart from 
the Soviet Union on the Ambassador’s airplane on 
July 8, 1954. 


Soviet Note of July 3 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics has the honor to state 
the following to the Embassy of the United States 
of America, 

Competent Soviet authorities have established 
that the Assistant Military Attaché of the United 
States, Lt. Col. H. Felchlin, and the Assistant Air 
Attaché of the United States, Maj. W. McKinney, 
have made use of their stay in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to carry out espionage work 
and have, in this manner, engaged in activity in- 
compatible with their diplomatic status. 

In connection with this Lt. Col. H. Felchlin and 
Maj. W. McKinney are declared to be persona non 
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grata and the Ministry expects that the Embassy 
will take measures for their immediate departure 
from the Soviet Union. 


Czechoslovak Abduction 
of U.S. Soldiers 


Press release 372 dated July 7 


Following is the teat of a note delivered on July 
7 by the American Embassy at Prague to the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Office: 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and has the honor to state that United 
States authorities in Germany have reported that 
the following members of United States armed 
forces are now in the custody of Czechoslovak bor- 
der authorities . . . [names and ranks of person- 
nel]. These soldiers were proceeding innocently 
without arms along the border in the vicinity of 
Barnau on July 4 when they were seized by a 
Czechoslovak patrol at approximately 1830-1900. 
The Czechoslovak border patrol in this area has 
already acknowledged that these American sol- 
diers are in Czechoslovak custody. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment protests in the strongest terms this abduc- 
tion of American soldiers and demands their 
immediate return to U. S. authorities in Germany.” 


Administrator of Seaway Corporation 


The Senate on July 2 confirmed Lewis G. Castle 
to be administrator of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation.* 


*The men later were identified as Capt. Jack M. Davis, 
Corporal John F. Glasson, and Privates Leonard Tennis, 
J. W. Griffith, John F. Switzer, Richard J. Jumper, and 
Ross F. McGinnis. 

?On July 15 the men were returned to Seventh Army 
authorities at Waidhaus-Rozvadov on the German-Czecho- 
slovak border. 

* For background, see BULLETIN of June 21, 1954, p. 959. 
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New Treaties on International Travel 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON CUSTOMS FORMALITIES FOR THE TEMPORARY IM- 
PORTATION OF PRIVATE ROAD VEHICLES AND FOR TOURISM 


by H. H. Kelly 


With 55 nations represented, a United Nations 
conference on customs formalities for tourists was 
held at U.N. headquarters in New York from 
May 11 to June 4, 1954. The conference accom- 
plished successfully the purpose for which it was 
called—the drawing up and signing of two treaties 
designed to simplify and standardize customs for- 
malities on automobiles used for private touring 
ws and on the personal effects and other be- 
ongings of tourists in general. The new treaties 
are expected to be a further incentive to interna- 
tional travel, already an important factor in the 
economic and social progress of almost all nations 
of the free world. 

In 1926 an international conference at Paris 
reached agreement on certain measures to facili- 
tate international highway traffic, including recog- 
nition of an international customs pass (carnet de 
passages en douane) to permit tourists to take their 
automobiles across national frontiers under bond 
and without payment of customs duty. In 1949 at 
a United Nations conference at Geneva, a world- 
wide Convention on Road Traffic was drawn up, 
including among its provisions a brief reference 
to the desirability of simplifying customs for- 
malities applicable to tourists’ automobiles and 
again recognizing the usefulness of the carnet. 

Since it was obvious that much more detailed 
provisions on tourism would eventually be neces- 
sary to meet modern conditions, the U.N. Trans- 
port and Communications Commission considered 
the subject at successive meetings. The Commis- 
sion obtained data and recommendations from the 
member governments, decided to eliminate consid- 
eration of aircraft, pleasure boats, and commercial 
motor vehicles, and finally recommended to the 
Economic and Social Council in February 1953 
that an international conference be convened to 
conclude two conventions, one on private road 
vehicles and the other on tourists’ belongings. 
Ecosoc, in turn, instructed the Secretary-General 
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to convene a conference of governments.’ The 
New York meeting was the result. 

The agenda of the conference was of the stand- 
ard type, its two main items relating to the two 
conventions for which it had been assembled. To 
the second of these, however, regarding personal 
effects of tourists, the conference itself added an 
item on “tourist publicity documents and mate- 
rial” which emerged finally as a protocol to the 
second convention. 


Participation and Organization 


In number of countries represented, the con- 
ference proved to be one of the largest technical 
gatherings ever assembled by the United Nations. 
This fact undoubtedly reflects the universal inter- 
est of governments of the free world in the devel- 
opment of international travel. 

The following 47 governments were represented 
by official delegates : 


Argentina Egypt Netherlands 
Australia France Panama 
Austria Federal Republic Peru 
Belgium of Germany Philippines 
Bolivia Guatemala Portugal 
Burma Haiti San Marino 
Cambodia Honduras Spain 
Canada India Sweden 
Ceylon Iran Switzerland 
Chile Israel Syria 
China Italy United Kingdom 
Colombia Japan United States 
Costa Rica Jordan Uruguay 
Cuba Lebanon Vatican City 
Dominican Repub- Luxembourg Yugoslavia 
lic Mexico 
Ecuador Monaco 


The following eight governments were repre 
sented by observers: Brazil, Denmark, Finland, 
Greece, Hungary, Iraq, Thailand, and Turkey. 


* Resolution 468 F (XV) dated Apr. 15, 1953. 
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The following organizations were also repre- 
sented: United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, Customs Cooperation 
Council, Organization of American States, Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation, 
International Chamber of Commerce, Inter-Amer- 
ican Federation of Automobile Clubs, Interna- 
national Automobile Federation, International 
Touring Alliance, International Air Transport 
Association, International Road Federation, In- 
ternational Union of Official Travel Organiza- 
tions, and Caribbean Tourist Association. 

The members of the United States delegation 
were as follows: 


James J. Wadsworth, Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, chairman 

Henry H. Kelly, Office of Transport and Communications 
Policy, Department of State, vice chairman 

Dr. Herbert Ashton, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Victor A. Mack, Office of International Finance, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury 

Victor A. Wallace, Office of the Legal Adviser, Department 
of State 


In addition, the following highly qualified ex- 
perts in the matters under consideration were 
available as consultants to the U.S. delegation: 
Francis B. Laughlin, Assistant Collector, and John J. 

Casazza, Deputy Collector, Bureau of Customs, New 
York, N. Y. 

J. D. Ryan, Director of Foreign Touring, and John Gavi- 
gan, Assistant Director, American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. 

Somerset R. Waters, Jr., Director of Business Develop- 
ment, American Magazine, representing the National 
Association of Travel Organizations 

Andrew Kelly, President, Sutherland International Des- 
patch, representing the American Society of Travel 
Agents 


At the opening plenary session on May 11, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations wel- 
comed the participants. The conference then 
elected by acclamation the following officers: pres- 
ident, Philippe de Seynes (France) ; vice chair- 
men, A. S. Lall (India) and Orencio Nodarse 
(Cuba). It also set up the following committees 
and working parties, which subsequently elected 
chairmen as indicated: Credentials, H. Scheltema 
(Netherlands) ; Legal, G. de Sydow (Sweden) ; 
Working Party on Vehicles, Franz Luethi (Swit- 
zrland) ; Working Party on Tourists’ Effects and 
on Publicity Material, Charles Hopchet (Bel- 
gium). 

Plenary sessions were also held on May 12 for 
general discussion, but the two Working Parties 
took over on May 13 and labored for more than 
2 weeks in morning and afternoon sessions on the 
task of preparing texts for the conventions and 
protecol. Special drafting groups also held nu- 
merous meetings. The final plenary sessions con- 
vened during the week of May 31, and the cere- 
mony of signature and the adjournment of the 
conference took place on June 4. 
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Final Act 


The formal results of the conference were set 
forth in a Final Act, two conventions, and a pro- 
tocol. The Final Act, signed by 41 nations, is 
noteworthy because it calls special attention to the 
fact that the agreements reached by the confer- 
ence “set out minimum facilities, which are less 
than those allowed by many of the Contracting 
States.” It also pledges that “the Contractin 
States will endeavor to increase the facilities whic 
they now grant.” Thus the participants recog- 
nize that ‘io agreements are in the nature of 
lowest-common-denominators, made necessary by 
the fact that some nations are not yet able to give 
as full encouragement to international travel as 
others do. No country which already has liberal 

rovisions on customs formalities for tourists, 

owever, is in any sense required or expected to 
change its policy because of the new agreements, 
and indeed all participants are urged in effect to 
increase their present facilities. This atmosphere 
of confidence in future improvement pervaded the 
conference in general. 


Importation of Vehicles 


The Customs Convention on the Temporary 
Importation of Road Vehicles? marks a distinct 
improvement over previous treaties of this nature 
by clarifying and standardizing the requirements 
to be met by motorists in taking their cars across 
national frontiers. It amplifies the provisions of 
the Convention on Road Traffic of 1949, the aims 
of which are referred to in the preamble of the 
new treaty. The convention contains 44 articles, 
of which the last 12 are the usual procedural treaty 
clauses, together with 5 documentary annexes. 

In essence, this convention provides that each 
contracting state shall grant temporary admission 
without payment of import duties, subject to re- 
exportation, to vehicles owned by persons nor- 
mally resident outside its territory, for private 
use on the occasion of a temporary visit (up to 
6 months). Temporary importation papers guar- 
anteeing payment of import duties and import 
taxes are authorized to be issued by recognized 
motoring associations. Component parts re- 
quired for repair of vehicles already imported 
under the terms of the convention will also be ad- 
mitted free of duty provided they are reexported 
with the vehicle. (This provision, which won the 
support of practically all delegations at the con- 
ference, will necessitate a minor amendment to 
U.S. customs legislation, but the Department of 
the Treasury and other agencies of the Federal 
government agreed to its desirability and the U.S. 
delegates accordingly were able to sign the con- 
vention without a reservation on this point.) 


*U.N. doc. E/Conf. 16/22 dated June 7, 1954. 
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The temporary importation papers above cited 
include the carnet de passages en douane, valid for 
more than one country; a Byes. pn valid for 
only one country; and a new and simplified docu- 
ment called a “diptych,” valid for only one count 
and incorporating a detachable ales to be af- 
fixed to the windshield of the vehicle. The va- 
lidity of these documents is limited to one year, 
although provision is made for their extension for 
a brief period if necessary to permit completion of 
a journey. Certification is also provided for cases 
in which the papers are undischarged, destroyed, 
lost, or stolen. All of these papers are specified in 
exact form in the 5 annexes to the convention. 

The temporary importation papers constitute a 
bond or guaranty that the issuing association will 
pay the customs duty on any vehicle which is not 
reexported from a contracting state within the 
period of validity. This is a basic requirement in 
any convention of this nature, since most countries 
must be protected against the possibility of vehi- 
cles being imported, ostensibly for touring pur- 
poses, but in reality for sale without payment of 
duty. The outstanding exception, and perhaps the 
only one, is the United States, which tone not re- 
quire any bond or other document for the entry 
of foreign tourists’ automobiles other than a no- 
tation on the baggage declaration. This liberal] 
policy on the part of the United States reflects its 
predominance in the field of automobile manufac- 
ture and usage, as well as its desire to make inter- 
national travel both less expensive and more at- 
tractive. While the U.S. customs procedures are 
not affected by most of the substantive provisions 
of the convention, American tourists traveling 
abroad will be helped under many of its terms. 

The convention includes many additional pro- 
visions designed to protect both the contracting 
states and the motoring associations in the matter 
of temporary importation papers and thereby 
clarifies numerous questions which have been vexa- 
tious in the past. The significance of these pro- 
visions will be realized by international motorists 
in the future as their passage across national 
boundaries becomes smoother, more expeditious, 
and less expensive. On the other hand, there is, 
of course, a penalty clause, providing that any act 
which has the effect of causing a person improp- 
erly to benefit from the liberal system of importa- 
tion laid down in the convention “may render the 
offender liable in the country where the offense 
was committed to the penalties prescribed by the 
laws of that country.” 

One additional feature is worthy of special note. 
This is the recognition, largely at the initiative 
of the U.S. delegation, of the increasing impor- 
tance of “drive yourself” cars in international 
motoring. Provision is made for vehicles to be 
admitted and used by third persons duly author- 
ized by the holders of the papers, provided that 
such persons normally reside outside the country 
of importation and fulfill the other conditions of 
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the convention. Here for the first time is a sound 
legal basis for the hiring of cars to be used inter- 
nationally for private touring purposes—a wel- 
come privilege for large numbers of American 
tourists abroad. 

A -_— effort was made by the French dele- 
gation to have the subject of commercial vehi- 
cles included in the convention. It was defeated 
on the grounds that this was not within the terms 
of reference of the conference, that most delega- 
tions had no instructions on the subject, and that 
in any case it would introduce questions of com- 
petitive means of transport which would go far 
afield from the basic problem of facilitating travel 
by private automobile. In recognition, however. 
of the fact that bus operations might be helped 
in certain countries by the standard customs docu- 
ments established by the convention, the U.S. 
delegation suggested that these documents “be 
utilized for commercial road vehicles transporting 
tourists, by any contracting state which permits 
the entry and operation of such vehicles in inter- 
national traffic.” This proposal was unanimously 
adopted and incorporated as a recommendation in 
the Final Act. 

The Customs Convention on the Temporary In- 
portation of Road Vehicles will enter into force 9 
days after deposit of the fifteenth instrument of 
ratification or accession. The 29 nations which 
signed it at New York are as follows: 


Argentina Federal Republic Panama 
Austria of Germany Philippines 
Belgium Guatemala Portugal 
Cambodia Haiti Spain 
Ceylon Honduras Sweden 
Cuba India Switzerland 
Dominican Repub- Italy United Kingdom 
lic Mexico United States 
Ecuador Monaco Uruguay 
Egypt Netherlands Vatican City 
France 


Customs Facilities 


The Convention Concerning Customs Facilities 
for Touring * is briefer than that on vehicles. It 
has 25 articles, of which only 13 are of a sub- 
stantive nature, the remainder being the customary 
final clauses required for treaty purposes. 

Basic to this convention is its definition of the 
word “tourist,” as “any person without distine- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, who en- 
ters the territory of a Contracting State other 
than that in which that person normally resides 
and remains there for not less than twenty-four 
hours and not more than six months in the course 
of any twelve month period, for legitimate non- 
immigrant purposes, such as touring, recreation, 
sports, health, family reasons, study, religious pil- 
grimages or business.” Here for the first time 


* U.N. doc. E/Conf. 16/20 dated June 7, 1954. 
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jn an international instrument is a broad yet 
thorough description which should clarify the 
status of the bona fide international traveler in all 
countries. 

Many hours of discussion were devoted to the 
hammering out of these words, and in the end the 
definition as given above was approved in plenary 
session by 25 votes to 3, with 6 ioeations. Some 
of the words had given rise to brisk differences of 
opinion before the final vote, perhaps the most 
significant relating to “business” as one of the 
legitimate purposes of tourism. On this ni 
a motion by the Guatemalan delegate to strike the 
word “business” was rejected by 20 votes to 12, 
with 4 abstentions. Adoption of the definition by 
the conference marked a considerable victory for 
the U.S. delegation, which, mindful of the diffi- 
culties caused in many countries by restrictive 
limitations on certain classes of tourists, had in- 
sisted throughout the discussions in working par- 
ties and plenary sessions upon wording which was 
essentially the same as that finally adopted. 

In brief, this convention provides that contract- 
ing states shall admit temporarily, free of import 
duties or import taxes, the personal effects of tour- 
ists—defined as “all clothing and other articles 
new or used which a tourist may personally and 
reasonably require ... but excluding all mer- 
chandise imported for commercial purposes.” 
Among these personal effects are also included 
such items as personal jewelry, one camera with 
12 plates or 5 rolls of film, one miniature moving- 
ett camera with 2 reels of film, one pair of 

inoculars, one portable radio, one portable sound- 

recording apparatus, one portable typewriter, 
sports equipment, etc. This constitutes a very 
broad definition of personal effects, which should 
result in many more items being accorded duty- 
free customs treatment than has been the case in 
the past in many countries. 

Also there may be admitted free with each tour- 
ist 200 cigarettes or 50 cigars or 250 grams (about 
Y% senntl of tobacco provided that the total 
quantity in any case does not exceed 250 grams; 
one regular-size bottle of wine and ¥ liter (about 
¥, quart) of spirits, and 4 liter of toilet water 
and a “small quantity of perfume.” Although 
these quantities will undoubtedly appear small 
to some travelers, they represent substantial con- 
cessions on the part of many signatories to this 
first worldwide agreement on the subject. The 
U.S. tourist will find that many countries actually 
extend more liberal allowances. 

Authorization is also granted for each tourist 
to import in transit travel souvenirs totaling not 
more than $50 in value and to export in addition 
travel souvenirs totaling not more than $100. 
There is a short but significant article reading: 
“The Contracting States shall endeavor not to 
Introduce customs procedures which might have 
the effect of impeding the development of inter- 
national touring.” Recognition is paid to the 
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right of contracting states to apply special regu- 
lations relative to arms and ammunition, and to 
articles having relation to “public morality, pub- 
lic security, oe health, hygiene, veterinary or 
phyto-pathological considerations’ —the last 
phrases applying to plant and animal quarantine 
restrictions. The liberal provisions of the con- 
vention may be denied to a tourist who enters the 
country of import more than once a month or to a 
tourist under 17 years of age, and a safeguard 
phrase, “provided there is no reason to fear abuse” 
1s used several times. In the event of fraud, con- 
travention, or abuse, proceedings may be insti- 
tuted for recovery of duties and imposition of 

enalties, and an offender is made subject to the 
aws of the country where the offense was 
committed. 

As in the instrument on vehicles, the convention 
will come into force after 15 countries have rati- 


fied it. It was signed at New York by the follow- 

ing 28 countries: 

Argentina France Panama 

Austria Federal Republic Philippines 

Belgium of Germany Portugal 

Cambodia Guatemala Spain 

Ceylon Haiti Sweden 

Cuba Honduras Switzerland 

Dominican Italy United Kingdom 
Republic Mexico United States 

Ecuador Monaco Uruguay 

Egypt Netherlands Vatican City 

Tourist Publicity 


A Protocol Relating to the Importation of Tour- 
ist Publicity Documents and Material (to be an- 
nexed to the convention on touring),* based on a 
document submitted by the French delegation, 
was also adopted by the conference. The U.S. 
delegation did not participate in this activity, hav- 
ing no instructions on the matter, and did not 
sign the Protocol. Asa matter of fact, the French 
draft, which was not submitted until after the con- 
ference opened, > pee to entail important 
legislative and tariff revisions which the United 
States could not undertake without extensive re- 
view. It appeared, furthermore, to duplicate at 
some points the Samples Convention signed by the 
United States at Geneva in November 1952 but not 
yet ratified by the United States Senate. The 

rotocol permits the free entry of books, maga- 
zines, posters, documentary films and recordings, ~ 
etc., “the purpose of which is to encourage the 
public to visit foreign countries.” It was signed 
at New York by 22 countries, as follows: 


Argentina Federal Republic Panama 
Austria of Germany Philippines 
Belgium Haiti Sweden 
Cambodia Honduras Switzerland 
Cuba Italy United Kingdom 
Ecuador Mexico Uruguay 

Egypt Monaco Vatican City 
France Netherlands 


*U.N. doc. E/Conf. 16/21 dated June 7, 1954. 
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From the point of view of U.S. interests, this 
United Nations conference may be characterized 
as successful. The members of the U.S. delega- 
tion, comprised of representatives of the Federal 
departments and national private organizations 
chiefly interested in the matters under considera- 
tion, regard with satisfaction the Final Act and 
the two Conventions which the conference 
adopted. All of the major points in the U.S. in- 
structions, which had n carefully prepared 
during several months of consultation, were incor- 
porated in these documents. Notable among 
them are the following: 


The concept of “minimum facilities,” which all 
nations are encouraged to improve upon. 

The concept of “normal residence,” which estab- 
lishes the eligibility of a tourist to receive special 
customs privileges abroad without running coun- 
ter to the existing laws of many countries. 

Exclusion of commercial motor vehicles (buses 
and trucks) from the mandatory provisions of the 
first convention. 


Clarification and standardization of the customs 
documents for vehicles. 

Extension of privileges to the so-called “drive 
yourself” vehicles. 

Recognition of the relationship between the new 
agreement on vehicles and the basic Convention 
on Road Traffic of 1949. 

A clear delineation of the rights and duties of 
motoring associations. 

An exact definition of “tourist,” with enumera- 
tion of the various principal classes of travelers 
and including “business” as a legitimate purpose, 

A helpful enumeration of “personal effects,” 

Authorization for travelers to carry travel sou- 
venirs in transit and to export them from the 
country of purchase. 

Due regard in all cases for the statutory rights 
and duties of customs authorities. 


@ Mr. Kelly, author of the above article, is in 
charge of inland transport and travel matters for 
the Office of Transport and Communications Pol- 
icy, Department of State. 


U.S. Administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


Statement by Frank EF. Midkiff 
High Commissioner of the Trust Territory * 


Mr. President and Representatives in the Trus- 
teeship Council, it is a pleasure to appear before 
you for the second time as the special representa- 
tive for the United States and thus make myself 
available to the members of the Council in their 
review of the annual report for the administra- 
tion of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
for the goers from July 1, 1952, to July 1, 1953.? 

I wish to testify at this time to the benefits to 
my administration of our last meeting. Not all 
the recommendations made by all the members 
of the Trusteeship Council at the last meeting 
were found possible to apply during this year. 
Many of them, of course, in fact nearly all of the 
suggestions, were of a general policy nature and 
could not be reflected in definite adoption except 
gradually and over a period of many years. How- 
ever, the wise counsel of the members of the 


* Made in the U.N. Trusteeship Council on July 7 (U.S./ 
U.N. press release 1931). Mr. Midkiff is special U.S. rep- 
resentative to the Council. 

* U.N. doc. T/1118 dated May 18, 1954. 
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Trusteeship Council is again sought and their 
guidance is sincerely appreciated. 

More than a year has elapsed since June 30, 1953, 
the closing date of the period reported upon and 
under review. It is thought desirable therefore 
to review in this opening statement some of the 
past year’s developments that have taken place and 
that are not covered in the report. 

I would like to point out at this time that I do 
not touch in this statement upon the petition which 
the Council has received from the Marshall Is- 
lands regarding the conduct of experiments in- 
volving nuclear devices. This petition I under- 
stand will be considered by the Council’s Peti- 
tions Committee. I should, however, like to in- 
form the Council that the United States has made 
it possible for Dwight Heine, who was one of the 

rincipal draftsmen of the petition, to be present 
ere. Mr. Heine will be available when the peti- 
tion is discussed in the Committee to answer any 
questions that members of the Committee may 
have regarding the petition. It is our intent in 
having Mr. Heine present to enable the Council 
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to have firsthand information on the petition and 
to enable Mr. Heine to follow through to its con- 
clusion the petition which he helped originate. 

Since March 13, 1953, when I assumed office, I 
have made four trips to the trust territory. I feel 
much more closely in touch with the people and 
their problems than I was a year ago. pom in this 
period it has been necessary for me to make six 
trips to Washington, visiting the Department of 
Interior and other departments of the Government 
and including last year’s visit to the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations. 

It is desired in this statement to place before 
you some of the chief problems of our administra- 
tion and thus present to you an opportunity to 
suggest possible approaches looking toward even- 
tual solution. 


Relocation of Headquarters 


One of the recommendations stressed at the last 
meeting of the Trusteeship Council was that a de- 
cision should be made concerning the location of 
the headquarters of the trust territory adminis- 
tration. Although this decision had not been 
reached by the end of the period of the report, a 
decision now has been reached to move the head- 
quarters of the High Commissioner toGuam. This 
relocation, which will take place within a few 
months, is on an interim basis pending the time 
when funds will be available to construct a trust 
territory headquarters within the trust territory 
itself. The temporary location in Guam will pro- 
vide that the High Commissioner and his small 
staff are geographically closer to the district cen- 
ters of Koror, Yap, Truk, and Ponape and some- 
what closer to the district center of the Marshall 
Islands than is the present headquarters location 
in Honolulu. 

The members of the Council will be interested to 
learn that during the past year, also, and prior to 
the decision to move the remnant of the High Com- 
missioner’s office to Guam, the location of the De- 
partment of Public Health was changed to Ponape 
within the trust territory, and the location of the 
Department of Education was changed to Truk, 
both within the trust territory ; also, the Fiscal and 
Supply Officer and his staff and the Executive Of- 
ficer and his staff were moved to Guam, thus bring- 
ing all the “line” functions closer to the district 
centers. It will be seen, therefore, that at the pres- 
ent moment there is only a very small nucleus left 
in Honolulu, consisting of the personal staff and 
the advisers of the High Commissioner, and these 
very shortly will be moved to Guam. 


Chief Problems 


In general, it may be said that the basic diffi- 
culties for administering the trust territory con- 
tinue: (1) the great expanse of the area in which 
the islands lie; (2) the paucity of land and other 
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natural resources; and (3) the diversity of lan- 
guages and the nine ethnic groups. The adminis- 
tration is keenly aware of the many problems that 
arise from these basic conditions. We have been 
working away at them constantly. It appears to 
us that we are developing on a sound basis, but we 
appreciate the opportunity at these sessions to 
profit by the experience and guidance of the Trus- 
teeship Council. 

As to the problem of great distances over the 
ocean between the district centers and the nu- 
merous atolls of the trust territory, we attempt 
somewhat to reduce this by the organization of the 
territory along geographical lines and placing the 
islands in six geographical areas, each area or dis- 
trict under the direction of a District Administra- 
tor. Fortunately, these District Administrators 
and their staffs are proving to be sympathetic and 
understanding of the people and their problems 
and able to afford guidance and direction by per- 
sonal contact in most cases. Continuity in service 
and yous of experience, along with proper per- 
sonal characteristics, are of great importance in 
developing an effective district staff. We are still 
in the transition stage, somewhat, in this respect. 
In fact, we are considering more decentralization 
and less dependence upon the central district staffs 
and more upon individual workers at more key 
points. 


At What Rate Shall Change Occur? 


One problem intertwining all others and involv- 
ing a wide range of opinion and procedure is what 
shall we do about the “rate of change” or the speed 
at which customs should change in piienenie: As 
stated in my closing remarks during the last session 
of the Trusteeship Council meeting,’ I was im- 
pressed then and still am impressed with the fact 
that there are two quite different ways of ap- 
proaching change amongst the peoples of the trust 
territory. 

The first way is purposefully to hasten change 
and achieve by dramatic and possibly even vio- 
lent steps the overthrowing of the extended family 
or customary controls and the adoption of a West- 
ern type of democratic system. <A year’s observa- 
tion of changes that currently are taking place has 
caused me to believe that on the whole we do not 
need to complain that change in Micronesia is too 
slow. There are indications that rapidity of 
oan is causing indigestion and possibly not 
merely imagined distress. 

The second way of approaching change is to try 
to see that it occurs in a quiet, evolutionary man- 
ner and that most change is expected to extend 
over a period of years oe to take place in response 
to the felt needs of the Micronesian people. 

There is no doubt that in certain s change 
is essential—in some cases unavoidable—and that 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 3, 1953, p. 150. 
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progress can be made to follow change if matters 
are wisely handed. At the same time, it has be- 
come increasingly evident that the Micronesians 
must manage their own affairs to a 3 large ex- 
tent and that their competence in such manage- 
ment must increase and their confidence in their 
ability so to do must be restored as it was in the 
days before the outsider came. For in those days 
it is evident that they carried on with a great 
measure of success, adjusted their lives to the lim- 
ited land, fresh water, and natural resources, and 
to the perils of sea and storm with which they were 
more or less constantly confronted. 

This whole question, therefore, is laid before the 
Trusteeship Council with the statement that we 
are attempting to blend the old and new gradually, 
but never to accomplish a complete substitution of 
the new for the old. Does it seem proper to the 
Council that we should continue constructively but 
cautiously to build upon Micronesian custom and 
culture? The basic environment of the Microne- 
sian people has changed only slightly and possibly 
only superficially during recent aeeden, no matter 
what manner of men have held political control. 
Should we not be cautious about insisting upon the 
adoption of a culture pattern that has evolved from 
continental conditions and in regions where natu- 
ral resources are vast as compared with those of the 
trust territory islands? 


ELECTION OF OFFICIALS 


Take, for example, the election of officials as 
contrasted with the established method of selection 
of the leaders. To begin with, it is noted that 
97 out of a total of 117 magistrates are elected. 
The established method of old for selecting leaders 
or chiefs was largely influenced first by heredity 
and secondly by native ability, but nevertheless the 
leaders were schooled and trained and were re- 

uired to provide sound leadership or they were 

eposed. Can we expect officials who are elected 
to be as competent in leadership and as responsive 
to the needs of their people as are the chiefs? 
Should we not, at any rate, while encouraging elec- 
tion of officials, also encourage the retention of au- 
thority of the responsible customary and heredi- 
tary leaders of the people and possibly look upon 
this blending as insurance of both liberal and con- 
servative elements of the government? Will this 
not tend to create less confusion and afford an 
evolutionary and workable method of providing 
change and progress? 

The Community and District Courts which are 
presided over by Micronesians have continued to 
function throughout the year with increased 
efficiency as the judges become more and more 
familiar with their duties and the provisions of 
the Code of the Trust Territory. During the past 
year, a Micronesian Public Defender has been ap- 
pointed for each district. They have all worked 
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under the direct supervision of the American 
Public Defender who as he travels throughout the 
district instructs them in the necessary rudiments 
of law and court procedure. It is planned to hold 
a 10-day meeting of all Micronesian Public De- 
fenders within the next month or so for the pur- 
pose of conducting an intensive course in the 
duties which they are called upon to perform. 


ORGANIC LEGISLATION 


The island people have well established codes of 
customary law. The imposition of a Western code 
or “organic act” over the whole trust territory 
would run counter to customary law in certain 
places. This might not be serious if the environ- 
ment and factors of living were modifiable to suit 
the new Western code. However, the environ- 
ment cannot be changed by fiat. Would it not 
seem, therefore, that the enactment of “organic 
legislation” and in fact the application of our own 
trust territory code, which is based on Western 
legal concepts and practices, might well be per- 
mitted to come slowly and in response to felt need? 
As a matter of record, our judges have this fully 
in mind in administering our code. 

We have found that there are well recognized 
needs for certain new laws. Such we are proceed- 
ing to enforce. We also see the need for the con- 
tinuance of the great body of the customary laws. 
We are endeavoring to codify these. 

Very earnest study has been given by officials of 
the trust territory, Department of Interior, and 
representatives of the Congress to preparation of 
a suitable organic legislation bill during the past 
year. It has been found best to continue study of 
such legislation, based upon longer observation 
of local legislation needs. Also, it is hoped that 
a guide may be indicated during the coming years 
as we codify native codes and laws. 

A bill has been enacted by the Congress author- 
izing the continuance of the present government 
and administration of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands and authorizing that funds shall 
be appropriated to finance the same.* This au- 
thorization extends until June 30, 1960, during 
which time organic legislation thoroughly appre 
priate to the needs of the area will be studied, 
formulated into a bill which is clearly for the best 
interests of the Micronesian people, and then en- 
acted into law. 


CHANGE THROUGH EDUCATION 


Does not the theory of changing slowly and in 
an evolutionary manner also indicate a question 
concerning education? Would it be advisable for 
us to adopt the practice of bicultural education! 
In this, we should try to retain the best of the old 


ways and add gradually those items of the more 


* Public Law 451, 83d Cong. 
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modern way of life that will be beneficial in the 
economy and official life of the people. Most 
eople teach much of their fundamental customs 
and domestic skills to their children in homes and 
community. With encouragement, such teaching 
can be restored and expanded and somewhat 
modernized in Micronesia—at no public cost. 

More than a century ago, Christian missionaries 
spread their influence throughout the trust terri- 
tory. The ten commandments were disseminated 
and gradually became established in place of many 
of the old customs. Superficially, at least, idola- 
try disappeared and individuals throughout 

icronesia, with few exceptions, accepted Chris- 
tianity. Missionary schools stressed the 3 R’s and 
toa slight extent the application of science, as well 
as teaching some other things that were regarded 
as a more modern, practical way of living. These 
latter included modern cooking, clothing, laundry 
practices, and the use of modern handtools. 

The Germans, in turn, introduced the idea of 
producing copra on a commercial scale. It is 
manifest, therefore, that these agents already and 
long ago modified the culture of Micronesia to 
avery definite extent and a of these modifi- 
cations have become acceptable to the people. 
Many now desire and request systematic formal 
education which they regard as affording oppor- 
tunities for personal growth and development. 
It is right at this point that problems arise as to 
whether the Micronesians should be afforded edu- 
cation that will wean them from their environ- 
ment and from service to their people and prac- 
tically urge them to residence and employment 
in outside areas. May it be that a combination 
of the old and the new—of education for improve- 
ment of their local conditions on the one hand, 
and on the other hand for their own personal 
growth and competence even beyond the oppor- 
tunity of use locally—can be gradually and wisely 
harmonized ? 

Do the members of the Trusteeship Council who 
have had personal experience in administrative 
problems with dependent people conclude that it 
is wise to let the people find their own way to a 
considerable extent, dona at the same time aid- 
ing them in their efforts to improve their own 
conditions ? 

We have 100 students pursuing advanced courses 
in Suva, Guam, Manila, Honolulu, and the Ameri- 
can mainland. These young people are training 
themselves in fields including medicine, dentistry, 
sanitation, nursing, general education, priesthood 
and ministry, business and commerce, communi- 
cations, and certain skilled trades. 

The medical and dental students at Suva are 
being financed by the trust territory government. 
A few students are sponsored by civic and pro- 
fessional groups in Hawaii. Several are spon- 
sored by the Catholic Mission of the trust terri- 
tory. Many of the 100 are working their way 
through school. 
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Most of them at present intend to return to the 
trust territory to serve amongst their people and 
improve conditions in their communities. 


WAYS AND STANDARDS IN ADJUSTMENT 
WITH LOCAL ECONOMY 


Since the resources of the area are inevitably 
limited, does it not seem wise to avoid the intro- 
duction of ways and standards that cannot be 
maintained by the economy of the area? In other 
words, when it is known what the Micronesians 
actually desire, after having weighed all factors 
over against their long island experience, then 
we are in a position to aid them to obtain these 
things insofar as they are practicable. Since 
their environment is limited and their economy 
correspondingly meager, does this not indicate 
that we should go slow in disturbing the mores 
and economic customs that have proved adequate 
over so many generations? Cannot we agree that 
insofar as it is practicable, can be sustained by the 
local economy, and the people really desire it 
enough to espouse it and make it work, our “ob- 
jective is the preparation of the population for 
the integration of the scientific desu of this 
century into their own cultural pattern ?” 

I have stated these simple questions as to what 
we shall do concerning the “rate of change” in 
several ways, I hope not too repetitiously, because 
I am impressed by the belief that we must have 
the proper answers in order wisely to deal with 
most all other problems in the area. 


Development of Self-Sufficient Economy 


A second problem arises in connection with the 
foregoing. This problem has to do with how to 
aid the Micronesians to develop a self-sufficient 
economy. It will be recalled that the Micronesians 
of old had a self-sufficient economy at subsistence 
level which — a form of living that some 
modern people today might enjoy. However, it is 
impossible for many of the Micronesians forthwith 
to return to their ancient mere subsistence economy 
for the following reasons: Their means of sub- 
sistence have been damaged or destroyed by im- 
ported pests, war damage, and Western modifica- 
tion, and the Micronesians themselves today wish 
something different from the old subsistence econ- 
omy. The problem, therefore, is to develop a self- 
sufficient economy above the mere subsistence level. 

The past year has been occupied with action to 
improve the economic lot of the Micronesians. 
The Administering Authority has taken not one 
cent of revenue from the area. Rather, it has 
assumed annually a net outlay of several millions 
of dollars in carrying out its trusteeship. 

Gains have been made steadily. These gains in- 
clude, in some cases, painful readjustment toward 
an economic basis that will be able to support prac- 
ticable standards of living, fitted to the islands’ 
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environment and resources, and capable of bein 
maintained by the Micronesians themselves as me 
when they become self-governing. 

As special representative, I submit to the Trus- 
teeship Council the above premise for action and 
trust that it will meet with the approval of all 
members when duly considered. It seems to me 
the only sound basis for permanent administration. 

I should like to review with you some of the 
steps we are taking in this direction. 


COCONUT CULTURE 


The chief product of Micronesia is copra. At 
present, more of it can be produced than is needed 
for subsistence. This excess is sold in exchange for 
trade goods. Most of the copra comes from the 
low islands. As the population increases on these 
low islands, the ot for coconuts for food will 
increase, and unless husbandry is improved, the 
excess of copra for sale will decrease proportion- 
ately. It is known that coconut husbandry can be 
improved by genetic selection and by improved 
methods of planting and cultivation. 

Coconuts naturally grow well in Micronesia, but 
in many places war damage to the trees and the 
introduction of pests have reduced production. 
Also, since the time of the German administration, 
there has been a neglect of husbandry. Coconut 
trees now in most places are old and are in crowded 
forests whereas they should be in well spaced 
— with rows properly planted. Efforts must 

e constantly exerted to improve the strain and 
variety of the nuts. Work is being done to en- 
courage increased production from existing trees 
and to replace many of the trees now close to the 
end of their bearing period. It is hoped that the 
introduction of burros and outboard motors, in 
addition to increased personal leadership on the 
part of the District Administrator, the agricul- 
turists, and the chiefs, will lead to increased indus- 
try and labor resulting in higher output. A “low 
island” nursery and propagation center to select 
and plant quality nuts is being formed for Jaluit 
Atoll. Seed selection and programs to improve 
planting procedures are under way generally 
throughout the districts. 

A survey by W. V. D. Pieris of the South Pacific 
Commission, who is a world authority on coconut 
culture, has given us helpful recommendations 
which, although not yet adopted generally, have 
benefited the program considerably. 

During August 1953, a live scolia wasp was dis- 
covered in Koror (Palau Islands), which indicates 
that efforts to establish the wasp, which is a 
predator of the rhinoceros beetle, have been suc- 
cessful. The last release of scolia wasps was made 
in December 1951. It is hoped that the wasps 
will multiply to the extent necessary to control the 
ravages of the beetle. Other steps are being taken 
to combat the beetle, including removal of vast 
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numbers of old coconut stumps and collection and 
destruction of grubs. 

The high islands have some areas that are ca- 
pable of substantially increased production of 
crops heretofore unused by the Micronealaal to 
any considerable extent. Modern agriculture and 
horticultural science reveal ways of using more of 
the areas of the high islands, while at the same time 
maintaining the watershed and conserving the 
soil. The problem here is: Shall these possi- 
bilities in modern science be enforced upon the 
Micronesians, or shall the spur of necessity and 
enlightenment through education be depended 
upon to develop a feeling of need and desire on 
the part of the Micronesians so they will appre- 
ciate aid given in these lines and in due time them- 
selves assume the cost of carrying on modern and 
improved agriculture ? 


FISHERIES, INCLUDING TROCHUS 


During the past fiscal year the trust territory 
has explored possibilities for developing commer- 
cial fisheries in Micronesia along lines that will 
insure maximum participation of, and accrual of 
direct benefits to, the Micronesians. 

Much first-rate advice was obtained through 
consultation with members of the Tuna Industry 
Advisory Committee ey to the Director, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service), which met at 
Honolulu in February of this year. Partly asa 
result of such counsel, and also on the strength of 
advice received at frequent intervals from officials 
of the Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations (an- 
other activity of the Fish and Wildlife Service), 
first attention is being given to encouragement of 
local fisheries in the districts, for the purposes of 
increasing the supplies of fish protein needed for 
local consumption, as well as to enable exports to 
neighboring districts and to Guam. Efforts are 
being put forth further to develop the program 
instituted at Ponape in early 1952 whereby Kap- 
ingamarangi and Mokil men residing there mar- 
ket the fish catches obtained off the main channel 
entrance. Since inception of the = surpluses 
have been shipped regularly to Truk for use there 
in the hospital and central dining room, with 
some going on to Guam. 

A plan to’store and raise fish in fish pens for 
export sale has been broached at Ponape but has 
been discounted as a likely commercial venture 
by fisheries experts. The fish pens, however, long 
successfully used on Mokil Atoll, may have future 
value in connection with local subsistence fishing 
activities elsewhere. 

The government of the trust territory is observ- 
ing closely the new—and for American fishing in- 
terests, radical—experimental expeditions to the 
central Pacific area by the U.S. fishing groups. 
Activities and participation by Micronesians are 
objectives in all such planning. 
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Conversations are proceeding with Hawaiian 
and west coast commercial firms toward the de- 
velopment of improved fishing facilities for the 
Micronesians. It is not planned to set up can- 
neries or byproducts plants, but it is anticipated 
that the islanders will be taught ways to improve 
their fishing intake. 

The Japanese military, in order to further their 
security program, destroyed all but 80 of the 
Micronesians’ 1,500 canoes. This literally wiped 
out the native subsistence fishing on many islands 
except for reef wading and fishing. Since each 
canoe requires a mature breadfruit tree to manu- 
facture, and since there are no surplus breadfruit 
trees on most islands, it will take a considerable 
time to replace the canoes. The Micronesians are 
now occupied in remodeling and repairing surplus 
whaleboats and motor launches to meet the need. 
In a few instances, they are constructing cabin 
launches which use an outboard motor or engine, 
permitting wider cruising range. 

The trochus industry yielded $18,439 to the 
Micronesians in 1953. At present we are spread- 
ing the trochus beds and extending the period of 
the harvest season annually, thus increasing this 
source of income. 


ANGAUR PHOSPHATE MINING 


Negotiations for opening of new mining areas 
at Angaur were conducted in Honolulu with offi- 
cials of the Japanese Phosphate Mining Company 
at intervals throughout the early months of 1954. 
The mining firm was, of course, most anxious to 
obtain permission to enter remaining agricultural 
lands underlaid by phosphate deposits. Discus- 
sions as a result were prolonged and thoroughly 
exhaustive and involved considerable hydrological 
and agricultural research and observations. 

At the beginning of April 1954 an extension to 
the basic contract was agreed upon according to 
which mining is authorized in an additional tract 
located at North Angaur. The area is expected 
to be exhausted in October of this year, at which 
time mining is to terminate finally. There will 
then remain slightly less than ten acres of first- 
grade taro land available to the North Angaurese 
clans, and this acreage is considered to be the min- 
imum beyond which it is not in the best interests 
of the inhabitants to encroach. 

The Phosphate Mining Company, in order to 
protect ground water supplies and replace land 
areas destroyed in mining, 1s bound by contractual 
obligation to backfill bodies of standing water 
resulting from past operation. 


JALUIT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Authorized on October 2, 1953, with an initial 
allotment of $4,000, this Jaluit Development Pro- 
gram was established to provide for rehabilitation 
of Jaluit Atoll as a preliminary step in resettling 
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islanders on the Island of Jabwor, former site of 
the Japanese civil headquarters in the Marshalls. 
On December 30, 1953, the authorized allotment 
was increased to a total of $5,500. 

Main emphasis is to be placed on agricultural 
redevelopment, with special attention to setting up 
a coconut nursery for distribution of selected seed 
nuts and seedlings to the barren lands and to other 
areas of the territory. Of equal importance is the 
concept of employing at Jaluit a carefully selected 
couple to inaugurate an operation designed to 
awaken the voluntary participation of the local 
islanders in local improvement undertakings for 
their own benefit. It has been possible to attract 
a mature, self-reliant couple interested in a chal- 
lenging assignment of this type. 


CACAO 


A search for new subsistence crops and commer- 
cially feasible cash crops adapted to the islands is 
continually pursued by our agriculturists. At the 
moment cacao seems to hold promise for the fu- 
ture as a source of cash income, and active experi- 
mentation is now being done with this plant at 
Ponape and more especially in the Palau areas 
(Babelthaup Island and elsewhere). Mature 
plantings of Criollo variety remaining from Jap- 
anese agricultural experiments are providing a 
source of seed for propagation activities on the 
high islands. 

housands of carefully selected cacao seedlings 
are now being grown and are being distributed on 
the various districts where the soil, temperature, 
rainfall, etc., are suitable for cacao growing. At 
Palau 29,000 cacao plants have been set out in a 
nursery and another 1,000 distributed to local 
people. Other seedlings have been established in 
two nurseries at Ponape. The staff is studying the 
best ways to grow, cultivate, harvest, prepare, and 
market the crop. 


OTHER ECONOMIC PROJECTS 


As careful study indicates the advisability of 
trying additional economic projects, funds will be 
made available for experimentation up to and in- 
cluding pilot studies. Ina very small way the pro- 
duction of beef is being undertaken and carefully 
watched. Nine blooded Brahma bulls have re- 
cently been shipped from Tinian to Rota and 
Ponape to improve the local stock. Cattle are be- 
ing run in coconut groves where legumes have been 
planted. They aid in keeping the plantations 
clean of brush so that coconuts can be harvested 
more easily. Swine and poultry stock and their 
husbandry are being improved. Many Micro- 
nesian families have pigs and chickens, but the 
grade is very low. During the past year, many 
selected breeding swine have been imported in an 
effort to improve the quality and quantity of pork 
available to the Micronesians. Tropical fruits 
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and spices especially adapted to the area will be 
investigated; black pepper, vanilla, and some 
others are now growing. High island reforesta- 
tion projects, badly needed after the widespread 
forest destruction of the Japanese period (illus- 
trated by extensive overcropping and clearing for 
clean farming), are contemplated and being un- 
dertaken to assist in (a) soil conservation, me (b) 
timber for lumber. 


HANDICRAFT 


A systematic program of improving the quality 
and quantity of handicrafts is Sole carried on by 
the administration. There seems to be an ade- 
quate market for properly made merchandise, 
although transportation and customs costs are 
high on many items. However, the Micronesians 
need to learn the necessity to produce goods of 
consistent quality and in addition be able to adjust 
to a small margin of profit when such items are 
competing with handicrafts from other areas. 
Furthermore, regularity of supply is not easy to 
accomplish since it requires somewhat factory- 
type work rhythms—things quite out of character 
with the Micronesians. New production incen- 
tives are being sought. Handicraft comprises 
the chief source of income on several islands and 
atolls, where the large populations consume nearly 
all the coconuts. The receipts of Micronesians 
for their handicraft products in 1953 were $20,388. 
By good management this can be increased. 

e are constantly torn between the desire to 
speed up production by modern plantation meth- 
ods on the one hand, and on the other hand the 
contrasting policy of encouraging the people 
themselves to observe the modern way of agricul- 
ture and thereupon to undergo the routine and 
regimentation required to make a success of im- 
proved agriculture. We, therefore, show the 
chiefs and the people and the school students ways 
of improving coconut strains and better ways of 
planting the seed coconuts. We are demonstrat- 
ing cacao asa newcashcrop. Weare making new 
strains of pigs and chickens available to those who 
wish to purchase them. We are showing the effect 
of new grasses and legumes. We are showing that 
coconuts can be grown through large, deep holes 
in former concrete airfields. e are going ahead 
with the control of the rhinoceros beetle and show- 
ing the people the part they have to play in this 
serious aletahdas. We are trying the same 
methods in introducing and conditioning the 
people to democratic processes of government and 
to the method of free elections by secret ballot. 

In all of these agricultural and political im- 
provements, we are trying to avoid waste of energy 
and money and discouragement through recom- 
mendations and experiments that may meet with 
failure in the long run. In this program, we 
solicit the suggestions and counsel of members of 
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this Trusteeship Council who have had years of 
experience in similar situations, 


Tax Structure and Practices 


A third problem deals with the establishment of 
a suitable tax structure to enable governmental 
organizations to function. The Micronesian 
chiefs are accustomed to levying certain forms of 
taxes amongst members of their own municipali- 
ties. There were some cases where the levies ex- 
tended over nearby island groups, sometimes in 
the form of what might be called tribute. A more 
modern system of taxation is now becoming under. 
stood by many of the Micronesians who are asking 
for guidance in setting up suitable tax systems, 
The question is to what extent are they able to tax 
themselves to provide the modern conditions they 
ask for. 

During the past year, increased attention has 
been paid to the collection of local taxes with the 
end in view of paying all elementary school 
teachers’ salaries from locally collected taxes, 
For this purpose the districts of Truk and Ponape 
have recently promulgated, with the concurrence 
of the Council of Chiefs and the Island Congress, 
respectively, a simple tax on all imports except 
food intended for human and animal consumption. 
The Marshall Islands District, in accordance with 
a resolution of the Marshallese Congress, has a tax 
on all copra processed for export, for the exclusive 
purpose of paying the salaries of all elementary 
school teachers. It is my intention to encourage 
this healthy sign of local responsibility by foster- 
ing additional taxes to the point where not onl 
all elementary school teachers, but also local healt 
aides, will receive their salaries from local 
revenues. 

As the American employees carry on their 
family homes and normal life as residents of the 
trust territory, they require conditions not too 
different from those to which they have been 
accustomed before entering the trust territory 
service. For their children they wish adequate 
medical service and suitable education, and for 
their families they wish the advantages of some of 
the modern conveniences that have become neces- 
sities to these families while they lived in America. 
Provision of these things for the Americans sets 
an example before the Micronesians, who gain de- 
sires for similar benefits and advantages. The 
question is how and to what extent shall the Micro- 
nesians attain any such modern facilities as their 
economy can support. Certain features of health 
service are regarded as suitable continuing ex- 
penditures for the Administering Authority. The 
same applies to teacher training and certain trade 
and technical instruction to enable the Micro- 
nesians to do work existing in the trust territory 
government and in which the Micronesians may 
attain competence. Imports have become neces 
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sities in certain cases. This applies to clothing 
and certain drugs. 

Is it sound administration to see the Micro- 
nesians becoming accustomed to the enjoyment 
and use of imports and Western services for which 
they themselves are able to pay in one way or 
another? Usually the ability to pay can be gaged 
by the amount of money or labor they reasonabl 
can advance through a system of taxes or throu h 
barter. The administration is assisting the 
Micronesians to acquire funds through copra 

rocessing taxes, import taxes, and income taxes. 

he sums that are available through taxes are not 
large in comparison with the costs of services the 
Micronesians are receiving under the existing ad- 
ministration. The question is how to aid the 
Micronesians best in an adjustment to services 
and facilities which they themselves are able to 
pay for through a tax structure that is practicable 
for them, rather than have the Administering Au- 
thority subsidize such items and thereby reduce 
Micronesian incentive toward self-reliance. 


Health Improvement 


One of the features of “change” that all appar- 
ently concur in is health improvement. Basically 
we are trying to eliminate serious diseases, most 
of which have been brought in by outsiders, al- 
though yaws was a bad and extensive disease that 
had existed from time immemorial. 

We are making considerable progress. In fact, 
control of disease through modern drugs and prac- 
tices is resulting in a very impressive and, one 
must admit, startling increase of population. 

Our health personnel are rapidly being aug- 
mented and in many cases replaced by Micro- 
nesians, as the following figures indicate. Stu- 
dents in the technical training program of the 
Public Health Department: 


1. Formal Training 
Enrolled in the Suva School for native medical 
and dental practitioners : 


To complete a 4-year course in December 1954_ 
To complete a 4-year course in December 1955_ 
To complete a 4-year course in December 1956_ 


Native practitioners serving medical internship— 
fe ent a Cre R OES Sane yen ANGE Mum SPS eee 3 


Native graduate nurses in formal training— 
RR TRE ETE ee ELS ee |e 9 8k Re ee 2 


Graduates of the Trust Territory Pacific Islands 
Central School enrolled in the Trust Territory 
MPR ERT Kat er er een Sees ee ae 16 


Trust Territory course for training of native sani- 
ee eee es ee ES eee cm ee 15 


ro oo & 


2. Informal Apprenticeship Training Continuous in Trust 
Territory Hospitals 


Native medical and dental interns and practi- 
a ee MMO O Tae SH neree Mek eee See. eee Tes 


Nurse aides, outer-island health aides, laboratory 
technicians, ete. Average number___-..-~--_ ~~ 35 
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Another item may be of interest, to wit: a new 
“Ae to isolation facilities for leprosy. 
nder current arrangements, contagious cases 
of leprosy are carried to the trust territory lepro- 
sarium on the Island of Tinian now administered 
by the U.S. Navy. This island is strange to most 
Micronesians and involves serious cost and trans- 
portation problems. 
Concepts concerning isolation for leprosy are 
changing. Knowledge of communicability is in- 


creasing. More exact classification of the disease 
is possible. Treatment of early cases is more ef- 
fective. 


It is believed that two smaller isolation units 
within the civilian administered territory, one at 
Yap and one at Ponape, would be preferable to 
one large one. 

Based on the foregoing, the following plan is 
being developed : 


(a) Selection of a tract of land suitable for sub- 
sistence agriculture and food gathering accessible 
to an established hospital and to the sea for 
fishing. 

(b) Cooperation of the native people (espe- 
cially sani of a family in which there is a case 
of leprosy) in constructing a well-planned native 
isolation village with central infirmary for treat- 
ment and care of nonambulatory cases. 

(<) Staff with trained native attendant under 
regular supervision of a physician from the 
hospital. 

(d) Temporary transfer of surgical cases to 
the hospital as need arises. 


Plans are under way for selection of two suitable 
sites and arrangements with native leaders for im- 
plementing the project as a native undertaking 
with whatever supervision and imported materials 
found necessary. 

This program is considered practicable, reason- 
ably adequate, and within the resources of the 
administration and the people. 


Employment of Micronesians 


Members of the Trusteeship Council who have 
had experience in administering colonies and trus- 
teeships are aware that the enumeration of a few 

roblems by no means indicates that this present 
fist requiring solution and constant attention is a 
complete one. 

With this understanding, I turn to a fifth prob- 
lem or cluster of problems arising out of the 

olicy to use Micronesians insofar as is possible 
in filling positions in government. At the present 
time, we are able to provide employment to 
Micronesians in many normal and continuing 
phases of government work, and in excess of nor- 
mal administration needs when we have public 
works construction, stevedoring, maintenance, or 
repair going on. Such employment is on a tem- 
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porary basis. The cash income thus made avail- 
able in the Micronesian economy is appreciated. 

The main consideration, however, is to get 
Micronesians into the permanent government posi- 
tions now held by Americans insofar as such posi- 
tions are necessary and on essential operations at 
appropriate levels. At the same time, we are to 

rovide training on the job for Micronesians, 

ringing them along to a point where their serv- 
ices are adequate for general administrative needs. 

At the present time there are 1,262 Micronesians 
in this permanent employment category, distrib- 
uted as follows (these figures do not include em- 
ployees of the Micronesians by themselves in their 
municipalities) : 

Health Services, 237; Education Services, 61; 
Security and Public Safety, 106; Public Works, 
549; Agriculture and other Economic Projects, 
149; other categories, 160. 

There has been a decrease of 26 Micronesians 
occupying these public positions and replacing 
Americans during the past year. However, there 
has been a decrease of 48 American employees 
also during the past year. In other words, we 
are cutting government posts down to a size which 
the economy largely can support. The problem 
confronting us is how to carry on the essential 
operations at an adequate level and at the same 
time provide training on the job for Micronesians, 
bringing them along to a point where their serv- 
ices are adequate for general administrative needs. 
Our methods include on-the-job training by our 
own American personnel together with the use of 
training materials provided by the headquarters. 
The competence of certain Micronesians, if inter- 
ested in the particular work and adequately 
trained, is gratefully recognized. Their language 
limitations constitute, in many ways, serious im- 
pediments to their service, but these obstacles are 
being overcome. In other fields of service, they 
are really doing an outstanding job. One illus- 
tration may suffice: 

Dr. Isaac Lanwi is a native medical practitioner 
who, because of his interest in his patients and 
his profession, was given an extra year of training 
in the Hilo Hospital in Hawaii. He specialize 
in eye surgery. His year’s training resulted in 
what our physicians and the staff at the Hilo Hos- 
pital regard as unusual skills. He was accom- 
penne back to Micronesia by the head of the Hilo 

ospital, who assisted him in preparing patients 
and then retired while Dr. Lanwi performed cat- 
aract operations throughout the trust territory, all 
of which have turned out successfully so far. 
Similar illustrations could be given to indicate 
the competence of many other native medical prac- 
titioners and Micronesians in other lines of work 
and their capacity to profit by additional spe- 
cialized training. 

We shall appreciate receiving suggestions from 
the Trusteeship Council members as to the best 
methods of developing competence in the Micro- 
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nesians to carry on the important functions of 
government and other essential services through- 
out this vast area. 

We are affording an opportunity in the field of 

overnment for the Micronesians to learn the par. 
iamentary process and for them to practice the 
use of the secret ballot in elections. In this field 
we are aware of the problem of providing for the 
customary and well established conservative or 
council type of Micronesian government with all 
of its necessary contributions and benefits and, 
as noted earlier in this statement, at the same 
time encouraging the progressive elements to co- 
operate with the conservatives in sound and con- 
structive development. 


Settlement of Land Claims 


Our sixth problem may be called land claim 
settlements or resettlement on lands. As it has 
been reported heretofore, we have a definite policy 

rohibiting alienation of Micronesian lands. Any 
ands being used for government purposes or by 
anyone except Micronesians themselves are re- 
garded merely as being leased. The title remains 
with the original owners. 

Now it is not clear in many cases who the origi- 
nal owners were and who would constitute the 
rightful successors in title according to Micro- 
nesian customs. This is due to takings by the 
Spanish, the Germans, and the Japanese. In 
many cases, as, for example, when the land was 
taken by the Germans, compensation was made, 
and an assumption has to be made that the trans- 
action was between free agents and that the com- 
pensation was fair. The Germans proceeded to 
develop copra plantations and to set up small 
settlements for their administrative uses and resi- 
dences of their agents. Apparently the Micro- 
nesians adjusted themselves to this taking during 
a period of years and recognized the necessities 
of the situation without continuing claim or 
complaint. 

When the Japanese entered the picture, they 
announced themselves as heirs to all Ae held by 
the Germans and declared these to be a part of the 
“public domain.” They also saw that there was a 
considerable part of communally held land that 
apparently was not being actively used by the 
Micronesians and this they added to “public do- 
main.” Unfortunately, although this land was not 
continuously used by the Micronesians in all cases, 
it nevertheless had a value, and title to it was com- 
plete according to Micronesian custom. An illus- 
tration of this would be the high lands not regarded 
as comfortable for residences but necessary for 
forest reserve and watersheds. Nevertheless, the 
Micronesians from earliest times used these areas 
as a source of trees and lumber as well as a source 
of other mountain growing products—herbs, fiber, 
stones for their implements, etc. The Japanese 
operated under the League of Nations Mandate 
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and their acquisition of lands for their use and 
for their “public domain” has been regarded as 
having been carried out in proper form. In other 
words, it is assumed that the Japanese paid for 
the land at prices satisfactory to the sellers up 
until about 1937 or the time when the Japanese 
excluded other nations from entering the area 
and discontinued reporting to the League of Na- 
tions. Our administration and our land claims 
officials have been assembling information and 
testimony and completing a cadastral survey, thus 
trying to arrive at an overall understanding of 
the whole land claims problem. 

We have difficulty in arriving at a “fair value” 
determination for many types of claims. We have 
felt it necessary to complete the survey and studies 
and find out to what extent pee have been in- 
jured before adopting any fixed policy or rates 
of compensation. We have held that it is desirable 
to act in a manner that is fairly uniform but with 
allowances for some gradations of value dependent 
upon former use of the land, location, etc. 

Meanwhile, we have been able to provide every 
Micronesian who has desired land an area to live 
on and work. In some cases, these have been 
necessarily on a revocable lease basis depending 
on definite determination of fact. We have made 
much progress during the past year in this analy- 
sis, although it must be admitted that there are 
many former owners who are anxious to have 
settlements completed and inevitably are impa- 
tient with our inability to conclude their cases be- 
fore this date. However, it is a pleasure to record 
the conscientious and painstaking work done, and 
that will very soon enable us to close many more 
claims. 

In many cases, the reason Micronesians do not 
have title to the land they are occupying, or their 
alleged titles in some cases are in doubt, is due to 
an almost complete loss of German and Japanese 
land records and by population shifts due to both 
Japanese and American military occupation and 
construction and subsequent permanent military 
and civil administration requirements. 

The chaotic land condition originally facing the 
present administration is being reduced to one of 
order pursuant to the broad outline contained in 
Chapter 15, “Real Property, Trust Territory Code 
and Land and Claims Regulation No. 1.” The 
principal steps being employed are as follows: 


(1) Surveying and marking with concrete posts 
the areas of all private holdings. This has been 
an expensive and time consuming task, but it has 
been a required starting point in nearly every land 
case. 

(2) Hearing and evaluating damage or rental 
claims arising out of use of private lands by the 
United States and its agencies. 

(3) Determining the perimeters of all former 
Japanese owned land, both public and private. 

(4) Determining the areas which will be needed 
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on a permanent basis for civil administration and 
negotiating with the owners in the case of pri- 
vately owned land for a reasonable rental. 

(5) Establishing areas of public lands, com- 
monly referred to as “public domain,” including 
lands formerly owned by Japanese individuals 
and corporations. 

(6) Establishing the basis for acquiring home- 
steads. 

(7) Negotiating with the Armed Forces for 
adequate compensation for those lands being re- 
tained on a permanent basis for military purposes, 
we Arc [Atomic Energy Commission] 
ands. 


We are continuing our studies of atolls and of 
land use. 

In addition to the settlement of claims due to 
taking by government, we now are beginning to 
have land problems due to overpopulation on some 
of our low islands. This requires a new form of 
resettlement, and we are approaching the solution 
in two ways: (a) by studying atolls to see to what 
extent we may have atolls or islands on atolls avail- 
able for use of people that necessarily must be re- 
moved from their present or former atoll loca- 
tions; (b) by study of the hinterlands of the high 
islands to see how to adapt them for residential 
and agricultural uses of additional Micronesians. 

In centuries gone by, disease, wars, and infanti- 
cide placed strict limitations upon the growth of 
the population. Now, however, disease is being 
conquered, infant mortality is comparatively low, 
and interisland wars and infanticide no longer 
exist. The number of children is very striking 
throughout Micronesia today. The birth rate is 
high and survival also is high due to our health 
services. The population is increasing quite rap- 
idly. This poses a basic problem for the adminis- 
tration where land areas are so severely limited 
and where necessarily a very large percentage of 
the high islands are steep slopes and unsuited for 
habitation but are required for watersheds and 
forest reserves. 


Closing of Island Trading Company 


The seventh problem that we have had to deal 
with during the past year is the termination of the 
Island Trading Company. This organization has 
operated since the close of World War II and has 
served to purchase and market copra and there- 
upon distribute trade goods throughout the area. 
It has been operating entirely not for private gain. 
It has paid all its own expenses, has served with- 
out a government subsidy, and has laid up a reserve 
to be used for the benefit of the Micronesians. It 
is organized as a stock corporation with but one 
share of stock, and dividends are never paid, but 
any possible net surplus has been held for eco- 
nomic betterment of the Micronesians. By act of 
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Congress, this organization must be terminated as 
of December 31, 1954. The corporation, there- 
fore, has been developing successors to itself. It 
has assisted at least one capable and promising 
Micronesian private enterprise trading company 
in each district, and in the short time given for the 
close of its business, it has endeavored to make sure 
that the flourishing independent firms, which Irc 
was carrying as “agents” in each district, can be 
preserved for the benefit of the Micronesians them- 
selves and can be carried on as totally Micronesian- 
owned stock companies throughout each district. 

It is a pleasure to assure the Trusteeship Council 
that the Island Trading Company now feels quite 
satisfied with its efforts to establish these succes- 
sors. At least one Micronesian company in each 
district has an experienced salaried American 
manager, and each, with supervision until the end 
of this calendar year by the Island Trading Com- 
pany personnel, will be able to assume copra pur- 
chasing and trade goods merchandising responsi- 
bilities satisfactorily. In fact, some of the trad- 
ing companies already are engaging in additional 
enterprises such as soap manufacturing, collection 
of coir fiber for market, surface transportation, 
etc. 


Distances and Surface Transportation Costs 


A further set of serious problems evolves 
from providing adequate surface transportation 
throughout this vast area. The resources of the 
area are so limited that it is not good business nor 
economical for commercial vessels to provide regu- 
lar surface transportation for the entire area. 

The two CI-MA-VI-4,800-ton (AK) ships that 
ply between Japan, Guam, and our district centers 
and carry copra and scrap to Japan, returning 
some trade goods therefrom and picking up other 
manufactured trade goods at Guam, are now oper- 
ating at a slight profit. These, of course, are gov- 
ernment-owned ships and no charges are made 
against Micronesians for the capital investment 
and amortization. For atolls lying near to the 
district centers, the Micronesians themselves pro- 
vide a considerable amount of their own transpor- 
tation in small sailing craft with auxiliary engines, 
and we have been stimulating and encouraging 
this growth; but for the more distant atolls and 
for the purpose of transporting our administrative 
personnel and their effects and supplies, we find it 
necessary to have somewhat larger ships that can 
carry a more nearly adequate pay load for the 
longer trips and that can make these longer trips 
on a fairly regular schedule. These trips are un- 
profitable. They have to be subsidized. Surface 
transportation is one of our biggest net expendi- 
tures each year. We now have a committee of ex- 
perienced shipping men advising us on ways to 
reduce these costs and provide better surface 
transportation service. 

The construction of wharves is in itself a prob- 
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lem because privately operated ships must char, 

demurrage due to delays, if they cannot expel 
tiously effect turn-arounds. By the same token 
these delays are expensive to government-operated 
craft. However, to build wharves that are ade- 
quate to withstand the storms of Micronesia and 
provide berthing that will permit rapid dispatch 
of cargo in almost any kind of weather, including 
rains, is so expensive that our limited tonnage can- 
not amortize the capital investment for proper 
wharf improvements. This again would require 
large capital expenditures which manifestly will 
be difficult to come by unless it clearly is estab- 
lished that adequate service cannot be rendered 
otherwise and without such great expense. _ 

How to improve the surface transportation 
without increased subsidies is a problem that can- 
not be solved quickly. We are trying to increase 
copra production. This again means increased 
and regular and reliable surface transportation 
because the Micronesians have no way to store the 
copra for long periods and they make it only dur- 
ing a short period before the expected arrival of 
a ship. 

We are trying to increase our fisheries and pro- 
vide refrigerated fish tonnage to attract private 
shipping and assist in carrying on our own gov- 
ernment shipping. 

We are looking about for a less expensive ty 
of craft to replace our very expensive AKLS, the 
250-ton interdistrict station vessels we now oper- 
ate. Already we have purchased two motor 
schooners for this purpose but we still are having 
to rebuild and alter them to suit our needs. 

At the present time, however, it appears to us 
that if adequate surface transportation is to be 
provided to insure the administrative inspections 
required of us as good administrators, there al- 
ways will have to be somewhat substantial 
subsidies. 


Yen and Other Claims 


A vexatious set of problems has to do with the 
payment of yen, land rental, postal savings, Japa- 
nese war bonds, and war-damage claims. 

We have not been in the position simply to go 
ahead and pay these claims as they have been re- 
ceived. We are sure that there are many addi- 
tional and as yet unlisted claims that will be made 
as soon as some settlements are made, and we are 
aware of the danger of precedents in this matter. 
It is hoped that we soon will be able to deal fairly 
in connection with many of the claims. In the 
Saipan District we already have begun to settle 
the claims for unredeemed yen. We hope to re- 
solve the accrued land rental problem, in part at 
least, very soon. Various things have delayed the 
full settlement, but we believe that we have made 
progress toward closing out these two categories 
of claims. This will be a welcome situation for 
all hands. 
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Summary of Advances and Improvements 


There have been some advances and improve- 
ments made during the period of our report and 
during the past year: 


Definite efforts are under way and improved 
plantings have been made in coconuts. 

The cacao germination and planting out have 
gone ahead. Possibly somewhat over 35,000 

lants are out and being cared for by chiefs, 
Soilien producers, and two government propaga- 
tion centers. 

Cleanup of rhinoceros beetle areas has gone 
ahead and new coconuts are now beginning to be 
set out on an island nursery near Peleliu in the 
Palaus. 

We have been able to erect the following perma- 
nent structures: power plant at Koror, reefer at 
Ponape, power plant (half done) at Ponape, two 
concrete transit warehouses at Majuro, tubercu- 
_ — at Koror, Ponape warehouse (partly 

one). 

Many old surgical cases have been cleared ; some 
advances have been made in the field of commu- 
nity sanitation. 

mproved breeding stock has been distributed 
and more is on the way (cattle and pigs). 

Several new and promising grasses and legumes 
have been started and are being spread. 

Some progress has been made in fishing and the 
fish industry. 

There have been evident advances in self-gov- 
ernment according to the elective representative 
pattern. 

Other economic improvement projects have been 
set up. 

We have affected many land resettlement cases 
and are laboring toward agreements and payments 
for land rentals and yen redemptions. 

We have practically eliminated the need for the 
government-operated Island Trading Company by 
turning the function over to the operation of the 
Micronesian people themselves. 

We have reduced American personnel and have 
replaced many Americans with Micronesian em- 
ployees. We have gone ahead with special training 
programs for Micronesians to enable them to qual- 
ify. We are making progress toward a level of 
economy that the Micronesians themselves can sus- 
_ but that also is above the mere subsistence 
evel, 

We have made progress in aiding the Micronesi- 
ans to set up tax systems whereby they can pay for 
education of their children. We have made prog- 
Tess in getting them to pay their native medical 
practitioners. 

Transfer of collection of copra on district-wide 
basis has been placed in the hands of locally owned 
trading companies (except for Ponape, where 
plans are going forward for such transfer). 

Government-operated commissaries have been 
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transferred to local trading companies in every 
district except Yap. 

The trust territory transferred its title in an 
abandoned Japanese fishing vessel to the people 
of Kapingamarangi Island in satisfaction of their 
lien for salvage. This vessel is now os 
regularly in Ponape District carrying freight an 
passengers. 

A tropical agricultural specialist was installed 
as a resident on the Island of Rota to assist in 
developing the economy, principally by increasing 
vegetable products for export to the ready market 
of Guam. 

The Rota harbor development work is in 
progress. 

An economic rehabilitation and community de- 
velopment program was begun at Kili for the solu- 
tion of the economic and social problems of the 
displaced Bikinian people resident there, under 
the direction of a Marshallese project manager. 

A Self-Government Conference was held at 
Truk. Delegates from all parts of the territory 
assembled and discussed political and social prob- 
lems of mutual interest. 

Arrangements were made to terminate phos- 
phate mining operations on the Island of Angaur 
during the summer or fall of 1954, in order to 
preserve the remaining agricultural lands for use 
of the inhabitants. 

The South Pacific Commission’s support of the 
community center project at Koror terminated, 
and it is expected that the center will continue 
under local auspices. 

Cacao nursery plantings at Ponape and Palau 
were extended, using seed materials obtained from 
Yap District. 

iN pe to reduce conditions of overpopula- 
tion at Ebeye was begun. 

Other things might be listed as gains. Prob- 
ably in some ways, time may show that we have 
not done so well. We have a long list of things 
we hope to do and that we are working to ac- 
complish. 

At any rate, we have noticed an increased effort 
on the part of the Micronesians to run their own 
show, and we have tried to take advantage of this 
awakened interest. 


Help From Advisory Committees 


There is one device that we are employing and 
that is proving helpful to us in planning improve- 
ments in our administration of the Pacific Islands; 
I refer to our various advisory committees. 

These advisory committees exist both in Hono- 
lulu and in the several districts. In Honolulu the 
committees are composed of American leaders in 
respective fields, including health, education, agri- 
culture, anthropology, surface transportation, 
handicraft, fisheries, and copra stabilization. 
Hawaii men who are familiar with the islands of 
the Pacific and their peoples, resources, and prob- 
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lems, as well as with the Orient, the antipodes, and 
America, voluntarily gather and consider prob- 
lems we lay before them, providing us wise counsel 
drawn from a vast reservoir of their experience 
and knowledge. 

In the districts, the Micronesian advisory com- 
mittees are set up quite formally and are dignified 
with not only the name “committees,” but in many 
cases the designation “council” or “congress.” 
Only one who is quite familiar with the wisdom of 
island chiefs, chiefesses, elected representatives, 
and other local leaders can appreciate the care and 
sound judgment such organizations can provide 
the district administrators. Indeed, it is these 
very local islanders’ advisory committees or 
councils or congresses that are evolving into bona- 
fide legislative, judicial, and executive entities. 
The same applies to local economic and business 
enterprises. Under competent guidance and as 
they are endowed with increasing responsibility, 
it is very encouraging to witness the growth of the 
islanders in pins < in all fields. They gradu- 
ally and systematically are more and more 
running the show—and we do intend that they will 
run their show. 

During the past year also, we have availed our- 
selves of the advisory services of the Pacific 
Science Board, a division of the National Re- 
search Council. This excellent organization has 
afforded advice and definite cooperation in all 
phases of applied science, adding the outstanding 
scientists of the entire nation to our advisory sys- 
tem. During the past year systematic atoll studies 
and other investigations have been carried on un- 
der the guidance of this board. 

At all times we are aided by the South Pacific 
Commission, which provides the relative new- 
comers in administration north of the Equator in 
the Pacific Islands a wealth of long experience in 
dependent peoples and trust territory adminis- 
tration. 

We endeavor to implement and apply the 
recommendations we receive from these bodies, 
since it is well known that their objectives are en- 
tirely in keeping with the provisions of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

Centuries ago, the Micronesians made the long 
voyages over the ocean in their outrigger canoes. 
They discovered and settled in the little islands of 
the Pacific. They planted coconuts, yams, taro, 
breadfruit, bananas, and they learned how to man- 
age and harvest their lagoons. They developed 
their very interesting and well-ordered societies, 
culminating in the councils of elders or chiefs and 
in influential matriarchs. They devised ways for 
the control and vital uses of their limited land and 
limited resources. They evolved traditions and 
an oral literature often very rich in figures of 
speech, not dissimilar from the literature of the 
ancient Greeks and the Hebrews. Their lives are 
active and well ordered, attuned through centuries 
of necessity to their environment. 
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In later years they have observed the accom. 
plishments of the Germans in scientific agricul- 
ture and commerce. Then they saw how the in. 
dustrious and Westernized Japanese developed 
resources. They now are studying the accom. 
plishments and ways of the Americans. 

Like their seafaring and voyaging ancestors of 
old, many of them have been abroad and have 
studied ways of people in Japan, Manila, Hono- 
lulu, America. 

They have a deep desire to increase their own 
capabilities, to do things that they see modern men 
doing, and to establish in their own communities 
some new standards of living. 


Basic Objectives 


In working with the Micronesians, few of us 
would attempt to impose upon them the doctrine 
that ignorance is bliss or that the best life is in- 
activity. Rather, we believe that the good life is 
the active life, and we stand ready to assist them 
toward expanding, and yet suitably founded and 
supported, undertakings. We work to aid them 
in their efforts to rid themselves of yaws, tubercu- 
losis, leprosy, and other serious limitations upon 
living. We wish to aid them in ability to appl 
modern science to their coconut and other agricul 
ture, to their fishing, and their navigation and 
communication. We wish to aid them in acquir- 
ing knowledge and benefit from written language. 
And our design in all this is that they may live in 
peace in their islands and may improve their sur- 
roundings and attain greater enjoyment and true 
benefits from human associations. 

In short, we wish to aid them in sound and 
proper development of their communities and of 
their own individual lives. We wish them to keep 
their lands and the status such ownership gives 
them. We wish them to develop themselves in 
stature insofar as this is based on sound economy, 
and we desire that they may achieve a place among 
men that will be increasingly beneficial to them- 
selves and to others who may observe their peace 
ful and well ordered adjustment to the world we 
live in. 

Those are our basic objectives. We are building 
our program to fit those objectives. We move 
slowly along the road, and possibly to some our 
attitude toward abrupt change may seem inexcus- 
able; it may appear that in some ways the progress 
has been backward. If so, we hope it is only real- 
istic adjustment to existing factors and to condi- 
tions that inescapably must be determined b 
environment and available basic resources. We 
try to avoid false and unsustainable standards but 
always to aid the Micronesians in their own desires 
and efforts soundly to improve their communities. 

I have imposed upon the patience of the mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council in stating our 
objectives so that, out oF the assembled experience 
here, we may receive aid and direction towa 
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improving both our objectives and our methods. 

Short of having an opportunity actually to visit 
our sister trusteeships, we look forward at this 
Council meeting to sharing the comment and ad- 
vice of others experienced in these fields. 


U.S. Delegations to 
international Conferences 


Pan American Highway Congress 


The Department of State announced on July 6 (press 
release 367) that the United States Government will be 
represented at the Sixth Pan-American Highway Con- 
gress, opening at Caracas on July 11, by the following: 


Chairman and delegate 
Walter Williams, Under Secretary of Commerce 


Vice Chairman and delegate 


Charles P. Nolan, Officer in Charge, Transport and Com- 
munications, Office of Regional-American Affairs, 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, Department of 
State 


Congressional advisers 


J. Harry McGregor, House of Representatives 
George H. Fallon, House of Representatives 


Members: 


Herbert Ashton, Special Assistant on International Trans- 
portation, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department 
of Commerce 

Sewell Marcus Gross, Armco International Corporation, 
for American Road Builders Association 

Edwin W. James, Highway Engineer, for American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers 

Henry H. Kelly, Adviser on Inland Transport, Office of 
Transportation and Communications Policy, Depart- 
ment of State 

Gale Moss, Director of Highways, State of Kansas, for 
American Association of State Highway Officials 

Russell E. Singer, Executive Vice President, American 
Automobile Association 

Francis C. Turner, Assistant to the Commissioner, Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Commerce 

Norman B. Wood, Highway Engineer, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Commerce 


The purpose of the Sixth Pan American Highway Con- 
stress is to coordinate the efforts and activities of the 
American Republics for development of the planning, con- 
struction and maintenance of highways. 

The Fifth Pan American Highway Congress was held 
at Lima, Peru, during the month of October 1951. 
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Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Bills of Lading 


International convention for the unification of certain 
Tules relating to bills of lading, and protocol of signa- 
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ture. Dated at Brussels August 25, 1924. Entered into 
force June 2,1931. 51 Stat. 233. 
Adherence deposited: Switzerland, May 28, 1954. 


Cultural Relations 


Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations. Signed at Caracas March 28, 1954.’ 


Signature: Costa Rica, June 16, 1954. 


Salvage 


Convention for the unification of certain rules with respect 
to assistance and salvage at sea. Signed at Brussels 
September 23, 1910. Entered into force March 1, 1913. 
37 Stat. 1658. 

Adherence deposited: Switzerland, May 28, 1954. 


Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6. 1948." 
Signature (subject to acceptance) : Iran, June 10, 1954, 


Slave Trade 


Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at Geneva 
September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. Done 
at New York December 7, 1953. Entered into force 
December 7, 1953.? 


Signature (with reservation as to acceptance) : 
June 15, 1954. 


Egypt, 


Trade and Commerce 


Declaration on the continued application of the schedules 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 
at Geneva October 24, 1953. Entered into force October 
24, 1953. Tras 2886. 

Declaration deposited (recognizing signature as bind- 
ing): Germany, June 15, 1954. 


Third protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva October 24, 1953." 
Signature: Indonesia, June 30, 1954. 


Weather Stations 


Agreement on North Atlantic Ocean Stations. 
Paris February 25, 1954.” 
Acceptance deposited: United States, June 23, 1954. 


Dated at 


World Meteorological Organization 


Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Opened for signature at Washington October 11, 1947. 
Entered into force March 23, 1950. T1as 2052. 
Accessions deposited: Bolivia, May 15, 1954; Germany, 

June 10, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
Lebanon 


Agreement relating to special economic assistance. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Beirut June 11 and 18, 
1954. Entered into force June 18, 1954. 


Agreement providing for a cooperative project in develop- 
mental engineering in Mexico, pursuant to general agree- 
ment signed June 27, 1951 (Tras 2273), as amended. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Mexico April 6, 1954. 
Entered into force April 6, 1954. 


* Not in force. 
? Not in force for the United States. 
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United Kingdom 


Agreement relating to additional funds to be made avail- 
able by the United Kingdom for the continued operation 
of the U. 8. Educational Commission. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at London June 15, 1954. cntered 
into force June 15, 1954. 

Agreement relating to the use of land at Madingley, near 
Cambridge, as a United States military cemetery. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at London June 21, 1954. 
Entered into force June 21, 1954. 





DEPARTMENT 








Appointment 


Willard Bunce Cowles as Deputy Legal Adviser (press 
release 374 dated July 8). 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. OC. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


United Nations General Assembly—A Review of the 
Eighth Session. Pub. 5450. International Organization 
and Conference Series III, 99. 8 pp. 5¢. 


A background summary review of questions discussed at 
the Eighth Session—political and security, social and 
humanitarian, and economic—as well as a discussion of 
the proposed charter review and problems regarding the 
Secretariat. 


Toward a Stronger Foreign Service—Report of the Secre- 
tary of State’s Public Committee on Personnel, June 1954. 
Pub. 5458. Department and Foreign Service Series 36. 
70 pp. 30¢. 


The official report of the Secretary of State’s Public Com- 
mittee on Personnel on the present status of the Foreign 
Service, with their recommendations for improvement 
through an enlarged, integrated service, re-forming of the 
Foreign Service Institute, and proposals for raising the 
morale of the Service as a means of increasing efficiency 
on the whole. 


The China Problem and U. S. Policy. 
Eastern Series 64. 20 pp. 10¢. 


The pamphlet contains two addresses (Department of 
State BULLETIN reprints) on China—“Considerations Un- 
derlying U.S.-China Policy” by Edwin W. Martin, Deputy 
Director, Office of Chinese Affairs, and “Present United 


Pub. 5460. Far 
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States Policy Toward China” by Alfred le Sesne, Officer in 
Charge, Chinese Political Affairs. Both addresses dea} 
with contemporary problems with China and explanationg 
of U.S. policy regarding these problems. 


The Middle East. Pub. 5469. Near and Middle Eastern 
Series 16. 28 pp. 10¢. 


The pamphlet contains two addresses (Department of 
State BULLETIN reprints) on the Middle East—“The 
Middle East in New Perspective” and “Facing Realities jn 
the Arab-Israeli Dispute” by Henry A. Byroade, Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian and African 
Affairs. Both addresses deal with problems in this area 
and with U.S. interest in their solutions. 


Americans Abroad. Pub. 5483. International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Series 28. 13 pp. 10¢. 


Address (Department of State BULLETIN reprint) by 
Francis J. Colligan, Deputy Director of the International 
Educational Exchange Service, dealing with the individual 
citizen’s responsibilities in regard to foreign policy when 
traveling abroad. 


a4 Transport Services. TIAS 2610. Pub. 5346. 31 pp. 


Agreement, with annex and schedule, between the United 
States and Israel—Signed at Hakirya June 13, 1950. Bx- 
change of notes—Signed at Tel Aviv February 21, 1961, 


Relief From Taxation on Defense Expenditures. TIAS 


2719. Pub. 5073. 8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Belgium, ef- 
fected by exchange of notes—Signed at Brussels March 18 
and April 7, 1952. Related exchange of notes—Signed at 
Brussels March 18 and April 7, 1952. 


Surplus Property—Settlement of Obligation of the Fed- 
= Republic of Germany. TIAS 2797. Pub. 5211. 15 pp. 


Agreement, with exchange of notes, between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Germany—Signed at 
London February 27, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation—Application to Eritrea. TIAS 


2802. Pub. 5263. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ethiopia. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes—Dated at Addis Ababa De 
cember 24, 1952, and March 30, 1953. 


Amendment of Article XVII of the Administrative Agree- 
ment Under Article III of the Security Treaty. TIAS 
2848. Pub. 5281. 29 pp. 15¢. 


Protocol, and official minutes, between the United States 
and Japan—Signed at Tokyo September 29, 1953. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 








Confirmations 


The Senate on July 2 confirmed Sheldon T. Mills to be 
Ambassador to Ecuador. 

The Senate on July 2 confirmed Waldemar J. Gallmad 
to be Ambassador to Iraq. 
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American Republics. Economic Bases of United States- 
Latin American Relations (Cale) . 

Canada. Administrator of Seaway Corporation . 

China. Chinese — in the United ae 
(Dulles) . 

(sechoslovakia. Czechoslovak Abduction of U.S. Soldiers 
(text of note) . ° eR et a ye ee 

feonomic Affairs 

Economic Bases of United States-Latin American Rela- 
tions (Cale) . 

Mr. Langley To Head Delegation to Philippine ‘Trade 
Talks . « » : 

New Treaties on International ‘Travel (Kelly) 

feeador. Peru-Ecuador Boundary Dispute . 

Egypt. Functions of the American Consul (Lakas) . 

foreign Service 

Confirmations (Gallman, Mills) 

functions of the American Consul (Lakas) a Ais 

Germany. German Views on U.S.-U.K. Talks sadiiieaiy 


Guatemala. Question of Recognition of New Guatemalan 
Government (Dulles) 


International Information. New Treaties on International 
Travel (Kelly) . ; 

International Organizations and hint 

UN. Conference on Customs Formalities for the Temporary 
Importation of Private Road Vehicles and for 
Tourism ° ° 

U.S. Delegations to International Conferences . 

Mexico. Floods on Rio Grande (Eisenhower, 
Cortines) . Se ee i a ere ae ee 

Non-Self-Governing Territories. U.S. Administration of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (Midkiff) 

Pacific Islands. U.S. Administration of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands (Midkiff) . 

Peru. Peru-Ecuador Boundary Dispute . 

Philippines 

Mr. Langley To Head Delegation to ae Trade 
Talks . . 

Trade With Philippines (proclamation) . 

Presidential Documents 

Floods on Rio Grande . 

The Meaning of Independence Day 

Trade With Philippines (proclamation) . 

Publications. Recent Releases . ‘ 

State, Department of. Appointment (Cowles) . 

Treaty Information. Current Actions . 

USS.R. U.S.S.R. Retaliates for Expulsion of Soviet on. 
cials from U.S. (texts of notes) . . i 

United Nations 

Chinese Representation in the United Nations (Dulles) . 

New Treaties on International Travel (Kelly) . ‘ 
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Name Inder 
Adenauer, Konrad . 90 
Cale, Edward G. . 79 
Castle, Lewis G. . ‘ 91 
Cowles, Willard Bunce. ws 110 
Dulles, Secretary aoe i en ae . 83, 87, 89 
Misemhower, Presi@emt. ....+e«s+e 6 «6 « « ee 
Gallman, Waldemar J. 110 
Bae a ee ee 92 
Lakas, Nicholas 8. . 85 
Langley, James M. . 89 
Midkiff, Frank EB. 96 
Mills, Sheldon T. ees ee ee 110 
Dae Gee Rs tk ee oe ee ee 84 





No. 
+364 


365 


*366 
367 


368 
+369 
7370 
*371 

372 


373 


374 
375 


376 
1377 
7378 


379 





Date 
7/5 


7/5 


7/6 
7/6 


7/6 
7/6 
V/7 
7/7 
T/T 


7/8 


7/8 
7/8 


7/8 


Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 5-11 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Subject 

Note to U.S.S.R. 
Taupse 

Notes on Soviet action against U.S. 
attachés 

Educational exchange 

Delegation to Pan American Highway 
Congress 

Langley appointment 

Johnston’s return from Near East 

Third Conference on American Studies 

Educational exchange 

Note to Czechoslovakia on abducted 
soldiers 

Cale: Economic relations with Latin 
America 

Cowles appointment (re-write) 

Dulles: Recognition of Guatemalan 
Government 

Dulles : Chinese representation in U.N. 

Key: The Oas and the U.N. 


on Soviet tanker 


7/9 
7/10 Morton: U.S. foreign policy in perspec- 


7/10 Consitlation of Peru-Ecuador boundary 


dispute 





*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States ... 
the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 


1937, Volume IIl, The Far East 


Documents on the beginning and early stages of the unde- 
clared war between Japan and China comprise nearly 1,000 
pages of this volume. Other material included deals with 
efforts to maintain the integrity of the Chinese Maritime Cus- Vol. 2 
toms and Salt Revenue Administrations, developments in 
“Manchoukuo,” and consideration of neutralization of the 
islands of the Pacific or a general Pacific pact of non-aggression. 
oe During the first half of 1937 there was a continuing deadlock 
0 ee in Chinese-Japanese relations. Ambassador Johnson and 

oe Ambassador Grew were in agreement in reporting their belief 
that the Japanese military did not deliberately plan the clash 
at Marco Polo Bridge on July 7 which precipitated the unde- 


Lo a ? 
a." State ee clared war. They were convinced, however, that the conduct i 
4 Viiv of the Japanese military forces was responsible for the condi- P 

4 





tions which led to the fighting and that the Japanese Army did 
; seize the incident as an occasion for extending Japanese power 
es ee in North China. © 
‘ : The British Government proposed a “united front” with the 
United States in efforts to avert hostilities but this suggestion 
was rejected in favor of “parallel action.” The two Govern- 
ments urged upon both sides that they should avoid hostilities. 
Copies of this volume may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for $4.25 a copy. 











Please send me ......--.------ copies of Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1937, Volume III, The Far East. 
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City, Zone, and State: _..__--- 


